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With lever in this position, the gear 
cover (A), and headstock cover (B) 


SouTH 
BEND 


This position of lever unlocks gear 
cover (A), headstock cover (B), and 
disengages motor drive (C) even if 





are locked in their closed positions, 
and the motor drive (C) is engaged. 





electric power is left on. Access is 
possible to gears (at A) or head- 
stock belt drive (at B) only when 
these parts are not moving. 


—drill presses—grinders. 


Only on the South Bend 9” and Light Ten Floor Lathes will you 
find the power interlock that has made these lathes so 
popular with shop instructors. It is the most effective safety 
feature ever devised to protect students--they cannot open the 
headstock or gear covers while the motor drive is engaged. 
This is typical of the advantages you get in all South Bend 
machine tools. They are designed and built to make teaching 
easier and learning safer and faster. Let us show you how 
they have done this in leading schools from coast to coast. 


Send coupon now. 
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SOUTH BEND 9” FLOOR LATHE 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE, South Bend 22, 


Send information on—9”" lathes—10” to 16-24” lathes,—shaper—milling machine 
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In these pages 


UsT AS THE February climate nur- 

tures the incredible wealth of 
spring, so we hope our contributions 
for you this month will result in new 
professional growth that will root in 
your shops and classrooms. 

Fred Martin’s discussion of the 
evaluation of Kentucky’s area voca- 
tional schools is only the first in what 
the JouRNAL hopes will be a fine 
series of articles on area vocational 
school systems. 

Two reminders of the value of 
good teaching aids come to you from 
two different fields—Raymond Clark 
speaks for agriculture on page 19 and 
William B. Logan takes a stand for 
distributive education on page 16. 

Marguerite Crumley is back with 
some new suggestions for arranging 
successful field trips. Her area is 
business education but we know that 
all of you can profit from her prac- 
tical ideas. 

Who will take your place—actually 
authored by our JouRNAL Editor for 
Home Economics Education Bernice 
McCullar—is a “think” piece for 
everyone. Whether or not you care 
to consider retirement days we hope 
you'll read through this provocative 
reminder of the teacher shortage. 

Kermit Seefeld steps in for indus- 
trial arts, page 24, in the absence of 
a “when monday morning comes” 
contribution. The IAPPC series will 
be back with us next month, by the 
way. 

Our state presidents, page 22, and 
the story of AVA’s tribute to Senator 
Lister Hill, page 21, are additional 
features that you should not miss! 

We hope you'll enjoy being with 
us again. We’re a little late but we'll 
be hack on schedule next month. 


Coming Up! 

Next month the JouRNAL salutes 
Connecticut; we'll have our initial 
Golden Anniversary Convention an- 
nouncement; and a fine article on 
T & I shop planning will reach you 
from Warren, Ohio. 

In addition, perhaps we'll know 
just who is AVA No. 30,000! See 
page 30, this issue! 





American Vocational Association, Inc. 
The American Vocational Association advances 
American education by developing economic 
competence of youths and adults. The Associa- 
tion promotes the professional interests of per- 
sons engaged in vocational and industrial arts 
education. It encourages full time and part time 
programs in these fields: agriculture, business, 
distributive, home economics, industrial arts, 
trade and industrial, rehabilitation, guidance. 
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GUEST EDITORIALS 





HE STATE OF 

OKLAHOMA 
is proud to be 
given this tribute 
in the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL. As Governor 
of Oklahoma, I am 
pleased to have this 
opportunity to salute vocational edu- 
cation in our state. 


Oklahoma’s greatest wealth is its 
people. Vocational education is help- 
ing enrich that source of wealth by 
providing educational training for 
our people so that they may utilize 
their abilities and the national re- 
sources of this great state to the 
fullest. 


Vocational education in Okla- 
homa has made great advancements 
since its inception with the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917. The Future 
Farmers of America in Oklahoma, 
under the direction of the vocational 
agriculture department, is known 
nationwide for its outstanding ac- 
complishments. This organization 
has produced three national presi- 
dents and three Star Farmers of 
America. Vocational agricultural de- 
partments over the state have had 
and are continuing to have a great 
influence on the improving and ex- 
panding agriculture of Oklahoma. 


The vocational home economics 
program in Oklahoma has also pro- 
vided excellent vocational training 
for thousands of girls and boys. No 
other group has shown such growth 
as the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica in Oklahoma under the super- 
vision of the vocational homemaking 
department. 


With industrialization becoming 
more important to us, vocational 
trade and industrial education and 
distributive education are taking 
strides in the direction of training 
more boys and girls, men and wom- 
en, for skills they can use in our ex- 
panding economy. The T & I Clubs 
are the newest of our vocational edu- 
cation organization. They are grow- 
ing in popularity where trade and 
industrial education programs are in 
operation. The DE Club members 
in Oklahoma are making a great 
contribution to the state and na- 
tional organization of distributive 
education. 

















The steady growth of all they 
programs has proved that the people 
of our state believe in providing the 
facilities and opportunities throug) 
vocational education to develop self. 
sustaining citizens. 

I extend an invitation to you ty 
visit Oklahoma. You will be a wel 


fx< 


come visitor, whether you seek agri. 
cultural, industrial or recreational 
pursuits.—RAYMOND Gary, Governo; 
of Oklahoma. 






W® IN Okt. tion. M 
HOMA, arefp tue 0 
deeply honored to ship 1n 
have this salute tof 0": 7 
vocational educa. § &2™ h: 
tion in the Amer: od 
ma ‘es for 
. resulte 
We are exerting compe! 
great effort in all divisions of voca § Well @ 
tional education to reach our num § VoCatic 
ber one objective, “to meet the need § this s 
of those whom we serve.” This ob-§ theory 
jective is being brought into reality § for—e’ 
where vocational education prof fst 
grams are in operation because we tional 
have a group of specially trained, ye ©° 
well qualified instructors who are§ i” oth 
developing most effective programs 
in their local communities. I have The 
always thought that one’s education § dent | 
must not only be good—it must be § carryi 
good for something. priati 
In Oklahoma an ambitious young — “° # 
boy or girl can go a long way in vo § lion 
cational education aided by the f S'°S 
guiding hand of a businessman or an F 
adult who is interested in encourag- B vs 
ing these young people to go for > °*” 
ward. _ 
The success we have had in voca J amoy 
tional education in our state can be year 
attributed to the deep interest of our F omm 
local teachers, superintendents and J Jano 
principals of the high schools, local Fy; 
boards of education, the State Board appr 
of Education, and all of our state F yo-q 
officials. In all of these groups we F ocey, 


have friends who are deeply inter- 
ested in sponsoring local programs T 
designed to effectively train our lead- 


appl 
ers of tomorrow, the 
My 32 years in vocational educa f 80. 
tion have been happy and pleasant, § ler 
due to the many friends who are f ton 
directly or indirectly connected with F wou 
vocational education in Oklahoma. — 980. 
J. B. Perky, State Director and Ex- f met 
ecutive Officer of Vocational Educa | and 
tion, Oklahoma. last 
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T HE JOURNAL 
proudly _ sa- 
lutes Oklahoma. 
For years, this 
state has main- 
tained an out- 
standing quality 
program of vo- 
cational educa- 
tion. Much of its success has been 
due to Oklahoma’s splendid leader- 
ship in this important field of educa- 
tion. The success of Oklahoma’s pro- 
gram has largely been due to the 
fact that state leaders have had the 
courage to speak up for decent salar- 
ies for teachers and officials. This has 
resulted in the maintenance of able, 
competent workers at all levels as 
well as development of a quality 
vocational program. The officials of 
this state have operated on the 
theory that you get what you pay 
for—even though they would be the 
first to admit that salaries of voca- 
tional workers in Oklahoma are not 
yet comparable to those of workers 
in other fields. 





The President’s Budget. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 1180 page Budget 
carrying recommendations for appro- 
priations for all government agen- 
cies amounting to more than 65 bil- 
lion dollars was presented to Con- 
gress January 16th. 


For vocational education (George- 
Barden Act) the Budget recom- 
mends an appropriation of $26,500,- 
000 for fiscal 1957. This is the same 
amount appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956. The rec- 
ommendation contains the following 
language: “Provided further, that 
not more than $1,500,000 of this 
appropriation shall be available for 
vocational education in distributive 
occupations.” 


The full amount that could be 
appropriated under the provisions of 
the George-Barden Act is $29,267,- 
080.58. A Congressional decision to 
increase the appropriation for voca- 
tional education to its full amount 
would result in an increase of $2,767,- 
080.58 above the amount recom- 
mended in the President’s Budget 
and above the amount appropriated 
last year. 
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It is anticipated that vocational 
educators and friends of the pro- 
gram throughout the nation will 
urge members of Congress to appro- 
priate the full amount authorized 
and to eliminate the restrictive lan- 
guage limiting the appropriation for 
distributive occupations. Unless the 
restrictive language for distributive 
education is eliminated, Congress 
cannot, under present laws, appro- 
priate the full amount authorized. 


Practical Nurse Training. Prac- 
tical Nurse Training Bills (S. 929 
and H.R. 5721) are pending in both 
the House and the Senate. These 
identical bills have been referred to 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee and to the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. Whether 
or not action will be taken on this 
measure during this session of Con- 
gress is yet to be seen. Because this 
is election year, every effort will 
doubtless be made to adjourn Con- 
gress at an early date. 


AVA Program Development 
Committee. During the last week in 
January, an important group of vo- 
cational and industrial arts leaders 
representing the several divisions of 
the AVA and all regions of the 
nation, met in Washington to con- 
sider ways and means of expanding 
and improving vocational and indus- 
trial arts education in the U. S. 
Special consideration was given to 
Russia’s rapid development of voca- 
tional training programs at all levels. 
It is hoped that the outgrowth of 
this conference will result in the 
further expansion and improvement 
of all phases of vocational and 


industrial arts education in our 
country. 
More About Salaries. A few 


weeks ago the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, established by 
the Ford Foundation, released a 
bulletin entitled Teachers for To- 
morrow. This bulletin offers much 
information about the crisis in edu- 
cation that confronts our nation. It 
points out that the low salaries paid 
to teachers have played an important 
part in creating this crisis. Unless 
the situation is corrected the booklet 
predicts that the crisis will become 


ion’s Capital . 


more acute. Write to the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
if you’d like to have a copy of this 
publication. 


Among other things it points out 
that there are four serious weak- 
nesses in the present teacher salary 
structure. They are: 


“1. The general level is too low. 
Competent people, especially men, 
can earn far more in other fields. 


“2. The rate of advancement is 
too slow. Able young people can 
move up faster in other occupations 
in the first 5 to 10 years. 


“3. Promotion is not based on per- 
formance. Differences in ability are 
ignored; the best and the mediocre 
move up the salary ladder together 
on the basis of time served and 
credits accumulated. 


“4. Top salaries are much too low. 
The spread from bottom to top has 
narrowed; unlike other professions 
there are no outstanding rewards for 
the most outstanding people.” 


We call your attention especially 
to the items listed 3 and 4. Much 
of the progress and development of 
this country has resulted from com- 
petition and rewarding people for 
superior and outstanding perform- 
ance. In many communities and 
states, the single salary schedule does 
not permit the payment of salaries 
based on teaching performance and 
ability. 

Not long ago, a vocational teacher 
said to me “The only way I can get 
an increase in salary is for every 
teacher in the state—good, bad and 
indifferent—to get one.” 


“This,” he said, “is somewhat dis- 
couraging and tends to encourage 
teachers to seek other employment 
or to do only what is necessary to 
hold the job.” 


When the first permanent English 
settlement was founded in the new 
world at Jamestown, Virginia, all 
food produced or obtained from 
abroad was placed in a common dis- 
pensary and everyone was given an 
equal share regardless of the effort 
involved in its production. As a re- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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OCATIONAL EDUCATION in Ohkla- 
home had its beginning under 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 when 
the state legislature passed an act of 
acceptance. 


Since that time, Oklahoma has 
taken good advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to train its young people and 
adults under the vocational educa- 
Biion program, and is looking for- 
ward to more intensified programs. 


Under the original Oklahoma act 
eof acceptance, a State Board of Vo- 
Macational Education was established. 
The most recent amendment to this 
act, passed by the Legislature in 
1949, named members of the State 
Board of Education as members of 
the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


Oklahoma’s variation in popula- 
tion density and agricultural and 


s 


V ocational agriculture has 
grown steadily in Oklahoma.” 


seas ge Is primarily an agricul- 
tural state. The history of the 
Oklahoma Association of the Future 
Farmers of America shows that this 
organization has done much to bring 
about the State’s agricultural leader- 
ship. Oklahoma has had more Amer- 
ican Farmers per capita, 187, than 
any other state since the founding 
of the FFA. 


Vocational agriculture was estab- 
lished in six schools in the state soon 
after the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act by Congress in 1917. In 
the first year of the work, 296 pupils 
were enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture classes. 


Formation of what is now the FFA 
began early in Oklahoma. In the 


Oklahoma has had 2,037 farm 
boys who have earned the degree of 
State Farmer. This year 280—a new 
record—received the degree. They 
figured their net worth collec- 
tively at $771,245.40—an average of 
$2,754.44 per boy. 


Oklahoma has furnished the na- 
tional FFA with three national pres- 
idents—more than any other state. 


Oklahoma has seen more of its top 
boys—three—become Star Farmers of 
America than any state (with the 
exception of one which has the same 
number). 


Vocational agriculture is big busi- 
ness in Oklahoma. During 1955, 
Oklahoma FFA boys had $6,125,- 
310.34 invested in their farming op- 
erations. These boys made a terrific 
impression on Oklahoma’s agricul- 


where vocational education 
is big business !! 


industrial opportunities has created 
diversified programs in all vocational 
divisions. 

For the year 1955-56 for all divi- 
sions a total of $1,374,050.89 has 
been appropriated. Of this, $791, 
994.00 are state funds and $582,- 
056.89 are federal. 

Agricultural education has $732,- 
524.65, which includes $457,170.00 
in state funds and $275,354.65 in 
federal funds. 

For home economics, total funds 
this year are $316,047.47, with $165,- 
670.00 of this state funds and $150, 
377.47 federal. 

Trade and industrial education 
has $271,255.77 ($134,077.00 state 
money and $137,178.77 federal.) 

Distributive education has $54,- 
223.00—$35,077.00 in state funds and 
$19,146.00 in federal funds. 

The demand for new departments 
in all divisions of vocational educa- 
tion in Oklahoma is still great, with 
requests to date for 724 additional 
teachers in all four fields. 

An estimated $849,600.16 in addi- 
tional funds, would be needed to 
establish the departments and sup- 
ply additional teachers. 
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spring of 1926, the Farm Boys’ Coun- 
try Life Achievement Club was 
formed. In May, 1927, the Future 
Farmers of Oklahoma organization 
was formed. The state organization 
affliated with the national associa- 
tion in 1928, receiving charter No. 7. 


Now the Oklahoma Association of 
the FFA has more than 16,500 mem- 
bers.in 364 chapters in the state. The 
New Farmers of America Association 
in Oklahoma has 1100 members in 
29 chapters. The Oklahoma FFA 
group received recognition as an or- 
ganization at fairs in 1927. 


Since the formative years, the Ok- 
lahoma FFA and vocational agricul- 
ture have grown steadily, setting 
standards which are recognized as 
among the highest in the nation. 
Membership has almost doubled in 
the last 10 years as a result of the 
expansion of Vo-Ag departments. 


Although national requirements 
say an American Farmer candidate 
must have a net worth of $1,000, the 
average of the 16 American Farmers 
from Oklahoma last year was 
$13,725.37. 


ture. They planted 287,125 trees, 
analyzed 16,120 soil samples, on 
5,075 farms. As a result of their tests, 
100,987 tons of lime and 97,601 tons 
of phosphate were applied. They 
constructed 5,366 miles of terrace 
lines, and sprayed 327,435 head of 
livestock. The boys constructed 
6,580 pieces of farm equipment in 
their school shops. 


Each spring more than 700 dele- 
gates meet for the state FFA conven- 
tion and more than 1,000 boys 
gather for interscholastic contests on 
the Oklahoma A & M campus in Still- 
water. This year 40 state FFA boys 
and 10 state chapters will be recog- 
nized with national and state foun- 
dation awards. In addition to a 
State Star Farmer, Oklahoma also 
selects five district Star Farmers. 


The vocational agriculture pro- 
gram in Oklahoma is administered 
by the State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, five district supervisors 
of vocational agriculture and an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Assistant Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Oklahoma 
FFA Association. A total of 403 voca- 
tional agriculture instructors are em- 








ployed in the 393 high schools with 
departments. 


The supervised farming program 
is emphasized as the basis of good 
vocational agriculture departments 
in Oklahoma along with 100 percent 
membership in the Future Farmers 
of America. All boys enrolled in vo- 
cational agriculture courses and in 
the FFA and NFA are encouraged 
to take part in the many local and 
state fairs, shows and field days, in 
order to create competition which 
will in turn create more desire 
among the boys to learn and to ac- 
quire better projects. 


Recognition for Oklahoma’s Vo- 
Ag students is sought and received 
from every quarter The state asso- 
ciation publishes a monthly news 
magazine, The Outlook. The asso- 
ciation also provides three weekly 
programs, one bi-weekly program 
and one monthly program on the 
state’s most powerful television sta- 
tions. One weekly radio program is 
sponsored by the association. Local 
radio programs and television pro- 
grams are sponsored by individual 
chapters. Oklahoma FFA boys and 
chapters are regularly featured in 
state newspapers. 


Oklahoma has another first this 
year in a state FFA soil conservation 
contest. The 86 soil conservation dis- 
tricts in the state will give awards 
totaling over $7,000 to competing 
chapters. It is the only contest of its 
type in existence offered to an or- 
ganized group such as the Oklahoma 


FFA 


“,.. the hopes and despaitrs, 
the failures and almost unbe- 
lievable successes of the G. I. 
farmers who struggled to gain 
a place for themselves on the 


land.” 


FTER WorxLD Wak II, thousands 

of fighting G.I,’s returned home 
to farms in Oklahoma. Others estab- 
lished new homes on the land and 
took up farming for the first time. 
All of them had to make a new start. 
And many veterans of the Korean 
War also wanted to take up farming 
as a vocation. 


Veterans Administration officials 
asked the Oklahoma State Board for 
Vocational Education to accept the 
responsibility of organizing and de- 
veloping courses of training for Ok- 
lahoma’s farm veterans in order that 
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Figures cannot pro- 
vide the full story of 
the Gl who returned 
home from World 
War Il to look to the 
earth for a _ living. 
Oklahoma’s special 
program for these 
men has brought 
new hope to families 
such as the one ® 
shown here. Below, f 
an FFA boy looks 4 
with pride on an ani- i 
mal he may show in 
one of the many 
fairs or field days 
that are scheduled 
regularly in all sec- 
tions of Oklahoma. 


they might receive the training bene- 
fits provided under the various pub- 
lic laws, ordinarily referred to as the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. The institutional 
on-farm training program in Okla- 
homa is now in its tenth year of 
operation. Cooperative programs be- 
tween the State Board and some 360 
high school districts have been de- 
veloped. At the peak, 740 classes, 
with a maximum enrollment of ap- 
proximately 16,000 veterans, were 
conducted. Approximately 38,000 
farm veterans in Oklahoma have had 
training in better methods of farm- 
ing. 

It is difficult to realize the tre- 
mendous effect these returning G.I. 
farmers have had on agriculture in 
Oklahoma. A survey conducted after 





the first six years of operation, 
showed that they had purchased 
5,785 farms. In 1951 and 1952 alone, 
records reveal farm machinery and 
equipment purchases amounting to 
$17,835,517.00. Veterans invested 
$24,863,740.00 in livestock during 
this period. This included the addi. 
tion of 44,112 dairy cattle and 101, 
446 head of beef cattle to their herds, 
Soil tests had been made on 24,336 
farms; legumes had been planted on 
785,394 acres; 9,915 farm ponds had 
been constructed; and 412,172 acres 
of land had been terraced. Records 
also show that 363,188 acres of pre- 
viously badly erroded and _ aban. 
doned land was returned to im. 
proved pastures by these veteran 
farmers. Of the veterans enrolled in 
classes, 9,897 were using pure bred 
bulls to improve their livestock—an 
increase of over 300 per cent from 
what it had been during the first 
year of their training program. 


Figures are impressive, but they 
don’t tell the whole story. Behind 
them are the hopes and despairs, the 
failures, and almost unbelievable 
successes of the G.I. farmers who 
struggled to gain a place for them- 
selves on the land. The first eight 
years of the training program re- 
sulted in almost phenomenal success 
in the establishment of GI trainees 
in farming. Subsequently, falling 
prices and drouth have had an ad- 
verse effect upon their ability to gain 
a foothold and to become firmly 
anchored as successful farmers. 


The application of business prin- 
ciples as taught in the institutional 
on-farm classes has resulted in not 
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only the adoption of many new and 
improved practices, but also in ad- 
justments to the type of farming 
which would better serve the indi- 
vidual in a particular area and ona 
particular farm. 


Emphasis in institutional on-farm 
training programs in Oklahoma has 
been given to three major problems: 
instruction on an_ individualized 
basis in the business side of farming, 
with the farm as a unit; improved 
practices in livestock production and 
management; and successful adjust- 
ment to more intensive agricultural 
enterprises (such as dairying and 
broiler production in those areas 
where it has been difficult to build 
the farm business up to an accept- 
able standard size with other enter- 
prises). 


One other objective in the overall 
training program which has _pro- 
duced outstanding results is the 
training of veteran farmers in proper 
land use and conservation of the soil. 
In this, improved practices have re- 
sulted in better and more productive 
pastures and farms with soil re- 
sources conserved and built up for 
future use. 


The manner in which these young 
farmers have assumed leadership in 
their community, in the church, as 
school board members, as PMA com- 
mitteemen, and as civic leaders is an 


example of: the contribution an. - 


adult education program, designed 
to fit the needs of the individual on 
a particular farm and in a particular 
community, may make to the com- 
munity, state, and nation. 
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A distributive educa- 
tion trainee in Okla- 
homa shows mer- 
chandise and uses all 
of the techniques she 
has learned in the 
hope of making a 
sale. Below, vo-ag 
' students in the farm 
| shop learn methods 
that will be helpful 
to them throughout 
£@ their farm careers. 


“The distributive education 
program of Oklahoma has 
been successful... .” 


D ISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION has made 
progress in Oklahoma since the 
George-Deen Act was passed in 1936. 


The program operated under the 
Division of Trade and Industrial 
Education until it was put on a co- 
ordinate basis with the other voca- 
tional education divisions in 1943. 
Percentage of increase in enrollment 
(adult and cooperative) from 1938 
to 1955, inclusive, has been 1295. 


Follow-up studies have been one 
of the criteria for evaluating distrib- 
utive education in order to deter- 


mine if it is meeting the controlling 
purpose of vocational education as 
stated in the Smith-Hughes Act—“to 
fit for useful employment.” 


Four follow-up studies made in re- 
cent years were concerned with the 
cooperative part-time high school 
program. 


In study ‘A’, 157 completed ques- 
tionnaires representing replies from 
35 percent of the total enrollment 
for the school year 1944-45 furnished 
the data. 


Sixty per cent of the respondents 
did not continue their education 
after leaving high school. Of the 40 
per cent who continued their educa- 
tion beyond high school, only ten 
per cent plus completed a two-or- 
four year college course, Forty per 
cent of those continuing their edu- 
cation beyond the high school re- 
ported a major field of study in 
commerce. 


The study showed that 33 percent 
of the respondents were employed in 
sales or kindred occupations. Eighty- 
five percent of the respondents stated 
that they would choose the distribu- 
tive education course if they had 
their school days to live over. 


In study ‘B’ the data was obtained 
from questionnaires which were sent 
to 105 graduates of distributive edu- 
cation for the school years of 1945-56 
to 1948-49, inclusive. 


Twenty-seven percent of the grad- 
uates who were employed partime 
remained with the establishments 
where they received their training. 


Of the 73 graduates who were em- 
ployed in fulltime distributive occu- 
pations, 20 were still employed by 











the establishment where they re- 
ceived their training. Of the 84 who 
were employed either partime or 
' fulltime, 75 percent were engaged in 
retail selling. 


From study ‘C’, it was learned that 
distributive education training was 
directly utilized by a high percentage 
of the graduates. Twenty-one of the 
76 graduates who continued past 
high school training listed Com- 
merce as their major field; 60 of the 
89 graduates reported their initial 
jobs were in a field related to distrib- 
utive education; 39 of the 89 re- 
spondents held positions relating to 
distributive education at the time 
the study was made. 


The purpose of study ‘D’ was to 
determine the value of training on 
the job and in the classroom for 
graduates of distributive education 
in Oklahoma high schools during 
the school years 1948-1949 to 1952- 
1953 inclusive. 


The value of the Distributive Edu- 
cation Club (DECA) was acknowl- 
edged by 96.5 percent of the respond- 
ents. Ninety-one percent stated that 
they could not have done as well on 
their present job if they had not 
taken distributive education in high 
school, Seventy-eight of the 92 re- 
spondents (85 percent-plus) had held 
only one job since leaving high 
school. A total of 64 percent were 
still employed by the firm where they 
received their initial training. A 
total of 81.5 percent of the respond- 
ents stated that they plan to stay in 
the field of distribution. 


Information from these four fol- 
low-up studies offers proof that the 


Remembering the 
aged has been a 
state adopted proj- 
5 ect for Future Home- 
| makers. Here an Ok- 
lahoma high school 
girl remembers to 
take a tray to her 
grandmother before 
she leaves for classes. 
Below, encouraging 
families to set aside 
one evening for “at- 
home” activities to- 
gether is an FHA 
project in some com- 
munities. The good 
fellowship of a fam- 
ily game night at 
» home is_ illustrated. 


vocational distributive education 
program of Oklahoma has been suc- 
cessful in complying with the con- 
trolling purpose of vocational edu- 
cation, —“‘to fit for useful employ- 
ment.” 


Note: These studies are on file in 
the State Office, 419 Gardiner Hall, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


... an ultimate objective of 
home economics education is 
the realization of satisfying 
home and family livin g for all 
family members.” 
geese VOCATIONAL HOME- 

MAKING program is constantly 
growing and changing to more near- 


ly meet family needs at all age levels. 
Cooperative planning on a long time 


basis has combined the thinking of 
teachers, administrators, parents, 
students, teacher educators and sy. 
pervisors toward developing a com. 
munity and statewide program to 
improve home and family living. 
The effect of such a program has 
been far reaching. An _ indication 
that others have realized its impor. 
tance is found in the doubling of 
class enrollments in vocational 
homemaking during the last ten 
years. 


During the 1954-55 year, 26,460 
girls and boys were enrolled in voca- 
tional homemaking classes in junior 
and senior high schools in Okla. 
homa. These students carried out 
44,271 home _ experiences, which 
aided in personal and home improve. 
ment, More than 6,000 adults at. 
tended organized classes, and it is 
estimated that 228,116 persons were 
helped by vocational homemaking 
teachers last year, either in class or 
neighborhood groups, or as individ. 
uals.’ 


Last year, teachers visited in 
33,872 homes in Oklahoma to work 
with students and their families, 
With improved counseling practices 
and understanding gained through 
home visits, teachers have been bet- 
ter able to advise and counsel with 
students and families on personal 
and home experiences. 


A survey of the total homemaking 
program was made and used to see 
the scope of the program and to find 
where emphasis needed to be placed. 
Some ways in which teachers have 
worked with family members at dif- 
ferent age levels include courses in 
infant care, and family relations have 
been offered for young parents. Play 
schools have been held to study the 
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needs of the pre-school group, with 
classes in child development for their 
arents. The homemaking teachers 
and their students have helped de- 
velop programs in health and _nutri- 
tion, safety, good manners, and other 
similar activities, for elementary 
school students. 


Problems and needs of junior and 
gnior high school students have 
been studied, and a survey was made 
last year to determine some of the 

ints about which teen agers felt 
they needed a better understanding 
with their parents. Results pointed 
out that the teen group would like 
to work out better relationships and 
understandings about such things as 
use of the family car, the number of 
nights spent away from home, and 
the hours they should keep. Dating 
etiquette and relationships with 


other family members were high on 


the list of topics for discussion. As 
a result, homemaking teachers have 
planned programs which provide an 
opportunity for discussions for par- 
ents and teen agers, using local re- 
sources. 


In these, and numerous other 
ways, Oklahoma has been offering a 
homemaking program planned to 
meet today’s needs. 


Working cooperatively throughout 
the state, vocational homemaking 
teachers, teacher educators from col- 
lege staffs, subject matter specialists, 
members of the state staff of voca- 
tional home economics, and others, 
are centering their attention on a 
long range curriculum program to 
develop teaching methods, _tech- 
niques, and subject matter for a 
family centered homemaking pro- 
gram. ‘Teachers have worked to- 
gether in neighborhood groups, and 
workshops have been held at the ap- 
proved institutions, 


The colleges and the University 
have cooperated for many years with 
the secondary school homemaking 
program. All of the people con- 
cerned with student teaching have 
planned for the improvement of that 
phase of the program and they have 
set cooperative goals. The group 
works together in planning for re- 
cruitment, certification, and place- 
ment and instruction, as well as cur- 
ticulum improvement. 


A survey of the needs of the pro- 
gram through a supervisory study, 
provided information from adminis- 
trators and teachers for long time 
planning on the state level. Admin- 
istrators mentioned needs of the pro- 
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An adult participant in homemaking 
shows off two dresses she has made. 


gram as they saw them in _ local 
communities. 


Since there seemed to be a special 
need for emphasis on family life and 
consideration of such social prob- 
lems as early marriage and women 
working, human development has 
been one of the first areas to be 
worked on in the curriculum pro- 
gram. This includes, personal, fam- 
ily and community development. An 
effort is being made to work with 
education, health, welfare, business 
and industry groups. 


Oklahoma has experimented in 
the use of television programs, both 
in sharing educational information 
and in interpreting the program. 
Regularly scheduled appearances are 
made on four state stations, using all 
areas of homemaking for their pro- 
gram presentations. 


The Future Homemaking organi- 
zation has grown rapidly in Okla- 
home. Last year the membership 
was 13,217. Almost all chapters car- 
ried out the national projects. State 
adopted projects are 100 percent par- 
ticipation of members and “Remem- 
bering the Aging.” Local projects 
vary according to the interests of the 
local groups. They include such 
projects as sponsoring a weekly story 
hour for childern, panel discussions 
on local concerns, making family 
game kits to be loaned to families, 
and sponsoring a family night at 
home. A state-wide rally for Future 
Homemakers is held in Oklahoma 
City each year. Last year more than 
8,000 members and guests attended. 


There are many evidences of the 
real value of this program in raising 
the standards of thinking and living 
in Oklahoma. We are ever chal- 
lenged, however, to give our best 
efforts toward an ultimate objective 
of home economics education which 
is the realization of satisfying home 
and family living for all family mem- 
bers. 


“Oklahoma youth and adults 
are offered training to meet 
the needs of future industrial 
development. .. .” 


pases Is PROUD of her herit- 
age. New horizons are opening 
and expanding daily as industry en- 
riches a new era in an expanded 
economy. Versatile training is recog- 
nized as a requirement to meet these 
challenges. Industry is assisting to 
provide for these opportunities. 


Oklahoma has been essentially 
agricultural in nature, but new and 
expanded industrial organizations 
are preseneting challenges for ade- 
quate manpower to produce goods. 
Vocational trade and industrial edu- 
cation fortunately is able to play a 
major role in this ever growing in- 
dustrialization. Due to the economy 
structure, a broad training program 
is available in the high school and 
for out-of-school personnel. 


Students in high schools have a 
broad base of training with a core of 
skill activity and related study for 
preparation to enter into industry 
upon graduation, Training is avail- 
able in 24 trades with 2,689 boys and 
213 girls enrolled at the beginning 
of the school year. Teachers peri- 
odically return to industry to 
acquaint themselves with new pro- 
cedures, processes, and materials. 
Emphasis is on perpetuating a desire 
for students to continue after gradu- 
ation their self improvement by at- 
tending either adult classes or spe- 
cialized schools. 


Boys and girls are employed in 47 
different trades and industrial occu- 
pations throughout the state. There 
are 35 programs with 643 boys and 
181 girls enrolled at the beginning 
of the school year. This partime co- 
operative program permits schools 
to offer an expanded curriculum 
through cooperative industrial train- 
ing which otherwise would not be 
possible financially. School-commu- 
nity relationship is strengthened 
through the coordinator because of 
his associations and an annual em- 
ployer-employee dinner usually held 
in the school. 
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All high school students enrolled 
in Trade and Industrial Education 
may become members of the State 
T & I Club. Local, district, and 
state activities offer opportunities of 
leadership development. An annual 
State Field Day, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce in coopera- 
tion with management and labor, is 
held in Oklahoma City. Develop- 
ment and presentation of written 
and skill performance tests to deter- 
mine the outstanding students in 
each trade is undertaken by these 
groups. Last year approximately 600 
students participated in over 60 
events attended by some 3,000 vis- 
itors during the 2-day educational 
and leadership development meet- 
ing. An official publication, The 
Geartooth, is published four times 
during the school year, 


Last year adult classes were of- 
fered in 62 centers in 29 different 
trades. The number of out-of-school 
youth seeking upgrading in their 
occupations has shown considerable 
increase in recent years. New mate- 
rials, processes, and methods have 
stimulated adults to return to the 
classroom to acquire a broader view 
of their own jobs. Major companies 
are encouraging their employees to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
available. 


Firemen training programs are of- 
fered in 255 local and district train- 
ing centers. Last year firemen had 
43,647 man hours of instruction in 
the courses available. A certificate 
that indicates completion of the 
series of courses is given each mem- 
ber. In addition, five manuals were 
revised or developed for training last 


year. From June, 1941, until July, 
1955, 374,546 Fire Service Training 
Manuals and texts were distributed 
in 28 states, 3 provinces in Canada, 
the armed services, and various gov- 
ernment and industrial organiza- 
tions. 


Petroleum training courses are de- 
veloped in cooperation with the com- 
mittees of the American Petroleum 
Institute on a national level. Last 
year 716 oil field personnel received 
training in five different courses. Re- 
cently a new course on lubrication 
has had wide acceptance. Interest in 
these classes is indicated by the num- 
ber of requests for instruction and 
by the number of people who wish 
to be enrolled. 


A series of six well planned con- 
ferences are offered to industrial 
supervisors and foremen organized 
for development of adequate leader- 
ship in Oklahoma’s .growing indus- 
trialization, Last year 46 courses 
were conducted in which 811 people 
participated. Intense interest has 
developed from improved manage- 
ment skills. Free exchange of ideas 
and experiences are encouraged by 
all participants so that broader view- 
points and responsibilities may be 
developed. Industry’s production is 
determined by the skill and ability 
with which the supervisor gains and 
holds the cooperation of the men for 
whom he is responsible in handling 
materials and operation of equip- 
ment. 


In cooperation with the State As- 
sociation for Licensed Practical 
Nurses, a state-wide program offer- 
ing instruction which will upgrade 


Home economics education instruction in Oklahoma is based on surveys of com- 
munity needs and is designed to help youth and adults, boys and girls achieve the 
ultimate objective of satisfying home and family living for all family members. 


’ 
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Linemen train through the auspices of 
Oklahoma’s T & | program offerings, 


licensed practical nurses has_ had 
considerable emphasis in 28 areas. 
The results to date are very encour 
aging. One-year programs for licens. 
ing practical nurses are being devel: 
oped. Four such programs will be 
in operation by the end of the fiscal 
year. Nurse aide instruction is also 
being developed on a statewide basis 
in cooperation with the Oklahoma 
Medical Association. 


Training schedules are arranged 
with each of the 26 cooperatives 
throughout the state for short 
courses and special conferences in 
rural electrification. Highly special- 
ized courses are conducted on the A 
and M College Campus, such as in- 
struction with “hot” or energized 
lines, commonly known as the Hot 
Stick School. The success of these 
classes is indicated by the increased 
proficiency in skill and reduction in 
the accident rate. 


In cooperation with the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, assistance 
is given to the apprentice’s related 
instruction in the major centers of 
the state. Twenty-seven local super- 
visors, instructors, and state office 
personnel attended the Seventh An- 
nual Southern States Apprenticeship 
Conference, attended by over 1,000 
persons, in Tulsa, September 29; 
October 1, 1955. 


Instructors, supervisors, and itiner- 
ant instructors in trade and indus- 
trial education in Oklahoma total 
172, of which 97 hold Master’s de- 
grees, 46 Bachelor’s degrees, and 29 
have less than the required number 
of hours for a degree. These people 
attend a week-long workshop on the 
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\ and M College Campus at the end 
of each school year and a one-day 
yrofessional meeting which is held 
in each of three districts during the 
month of January. 






Many instructors in non-reim- 
bursed programs throughout the 
state are members of the American 
Vocational Association and the Ok- 
lahoma Vocational Association. As a 
result, the allocated membership for 
trade and industrial education per- 
sonnel is above 100 per cent. 


Two publications are printed and 
distributed four times during the 
school year: News and Views, for 
supervisors, instructors, and admin- 
istrators; and The Geartooth, a stu- 
dent club publication. 





Better understanding of trade and 
industrial education has been stimu- 
lated by wider newspaper publicity 
during the past year and through the 
utilization of many regularly sched- 
uled television programs. Student 
participation has given emphasis to 
training and its values. Alumni have 
participated in club and promotion- 
al activities with enthusiasm. 


Teacher training is made available 
in all areas seeking development. As 
a result of the expansion of industry 
in Oklahoma, a second teacher train- 
er was added to the staff. Classes are 
conducted on the campus during the 
summer with the regular staff sup- 
plemented by guest instructors. Fif- 
teen instructors received their Mas- 
ter’s degrees in trade and industrial 
education last summer. 


Practical 
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“Industrial arts has grown 
with the state...” 


[renee ARTS in Oklahoma has 
grown with the state. It was start- 
ed in about 1904, coincident with 
Dr. Charles R. Richard’s suggestion 
that the term manual training be 
changed to industrial arts. 


At that early date the term manual 
training was still in use. Today it 
has become a relic of the past. Quot- 
ing a definition for industrial arts, 
as formulated by the State Advisory 
Committee for Industrial Arts in 
Oklahoma Schools, it may be seen 
that industrial arts is a definite phase 
of general education: 


“Industrial Arts is a group of 
school subjects that contribute to 
the attainment of the goal of gen- 
eral education by furnishing guid- 
ed experiences in the use of tools, 
materials, and machines, and in- 
sights into those phases of industry 
that have become an important 
part of our social culture.” 


In the larger cities this philosophy 
is promoted by the use of the unit 
shops while in the smaller, one- 
teacher systems the general shop is 
becoming more prevalent. Again the 
subjects offered have increased from 
the original one or two subjects, 
woodwork and drawing—to a com- 
prehensive list of a dozen or more 
fields. Industrial arts may be found 
in public schools from the elemen- 
tary grades to and through some of 
the colleges. Only a few school sys- 
tems offer industrial arts in the ele- 
mentary grades, but in Oklahoma all 


facilities. 


approved junior high schools are re- 
quired to offer industrial arts. Most 
of these shops are on the general 
shop basis. The senior high schools 
have both the unit and the general 
shops. These shops, in many in- 
stances, further a boy’s education to 
a point where he decides on a specific 
course to follow which will eventu- 
ally better fit him for training in the 
trade and industrial courses. In 
schools where no trade and indus- 
trial courses are offered, this same 
industrial arts course may better 
equip him for his future livelihood. 


From a recent survey of shop 
teachers and administrators the fol- 
lowing summary may present the ex- 
tent of industrial arts in Oklahoma: 
in the secondary schools, both junior 
and senior, there are approximately 
720 shop teachers and in the colleges 
and technical schools there are 180 
teachers. These numbers do not in- 
clude 125 who are teaching trade and 
industrial courses. The industrial 
arts teachers are organized into func- 
tional state and district professional 
associations which meet once a year 
in eight district meetings and one 
state two-day convention. Many of 
these teachers are members of the 
national professional associations. 


The Journal salutes Oklahoma! 
This brief account is only a partial 
picture of the vast network of voca- 
tional programs that serve the peo- 
ple of the panhandle state. It should 
remind Journal readers, however, 
that Oklahoma is famous for more 
reasons than you find in the score of 
the musical that bears it its name. 





Safety checks form a part of the firemen’s training course. 





Who ynill take your place? 


T WILL BE YEARS, we hope, before 
you begin to think about how 
nice it would be to retire and go 
fishing, but some day you will. You 
owe it to your profession and the 
public to see that when you do 
exit, there’s some teacher just as 
attractive and capable as you are 
to take your place. 


Have you done anything to inter- 
est young women in becoming voca- 
tional homemaking teachers? Has 
some bright, personable girl chosen 
this career because of you? 


There are now forty million stu- 
dents in the schools of America, A 
rising birthrate points to more and 
more. People are realizing more than 
ever that homemaking is a billion 
dollar business that young moderns 
should be trained for. Moreover, the 
psychiatrists are pointing out that if 
we are to cope with the terrible ten- 
sions of a turbulent world, we must 
grow roots of stability and strength 
deep in good, sound homes. Good 
homes will lessen juvenile delin- 
quency, decrease the divorce rates, 
and prevent the continuing rise of 
mental illness. All that makes it tre- 
mendously important that people 
get quality training in how to set 
up and maintain good homes. Who 
is going to teach them? Good home- 
making teachers, with warm-hearted, 
out-going personalities and expert 
training in the field of homemaking 
education. 


It is your obligation to recruit the 
best minds and the brightest per- 
sonalities to replenish the profession 
that you yourself thought it impor- 
tant and rewarding to choose. 


Here are ways in which you can 
accomplish just this! 


Be a friendly, interesting person 
who makes girls want to be like you. 
Goethe says, “Before you can do 
something, you must be something.” 


Many a student has been influ- 
enced toward a career because she 
knew some lovely, efficient person 
who made a success of it. It’s im- 
portant that you be a likeable, out- 
going person as well as an efficient 
teacher. No girl is attracted by a 
small-minded person who has neu- 
rotic attitudes of resentment, sensi- 
tiveness, grudges, and bad temper. 
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Homemaking teachers must 


think today about the needs 


She is not attracted either by a 
teacher who is a picayunish perfec- 
tionist who makes mountains out of 
molehills, and squeezes all the joy 
of learning by insistence upon petty 
details instead of real values. 


Let your students know that you 
believe homemaking education is an 
important field. Never say, “I’m just 
a homemaking teacher.’”’ Communi- 
cate with words and attitudes that 
you consider your teaching field the 
co-operative focus of all other learn- 
ing. Not only must the homemaker 
know how to keep a clean, welcom- 
ing home, provide good meals, keep 
clothes ready and entertain friends, 
but she should be knowing enough 
to enjoy with her family and friends 
a Beethoven symphony on the radio, 
or a Shakesperian or Noel Coward 
play on TV. Moreover, she must use 
her learning in math to buy the best 
in insurance, to balance her bank 
account, and figure her budget. She 
must know world affairs to best 
serve her community, and social sci- 
ence to help with its problems. She 
needs consumer education to pick 
with an eye to real values the best 
in stoves, sofas, cars, and mattresses. 
The homemaking teacher teaches 
those who have in their hands the 
future of America’s manufacturers. 
What tomorrow’s homemakers buy 
means an assured future for those 
who make those things. The home- 
maker controls by far most of the 
money spent in America. Who will 
teach her how to spend it wisely? 
The homemaking teacher who 
does a good job. 


Get all the attractive, bright col- 
ored, readable pamphlets you can 
about careers in homemaking educa- 
tion, and put them on the reading 
shelf in the homemaking depart- 
ment. Get figures on salaries, on 
opportunities, on colleges where the 
best courses in home economics can 
be found. Be sure that you have 
sound, accurate statistics to give 


of tomorrow! 


those girls whom you want to interest 
in homemaking education, Students 
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may dismiss the whole field of teach. 
ing quickly because of poor pay. But 
point out to them that the salarig 
are increasing, that vocational edu 
cation has good rewards to offer, 
and that the NEA itself is advo. 
cating an eventual pay scale for 
teachers that ranges from a begin. 
ning $4200 to $9500 for a master’ 
degree and 9 years’ experience. 


Talk with Suzy and Dora Ma 
about considering homemaking edu. 
cation as a career. One fine talking 
point here is that it is the only 
training that will fit them ade. 
quately for both an outside money. 
making career and marriage. (One 
husband, explaining why so many 
of the home economists get married, 
said, “It’s so comforting to a man to 
know ths: while he is out working, 
she is home economizing.’’) Sixty 
per cent of all homemaking teachers 
are married. Here’s a breakdown of 
a few states: in Washington 62 per 
cent are married, in Kentucky 50 
per cent, in Pennsylvania, 67 per 
cent, in Indiana, 65 per cent, in Ari- 
zona 79.7 per cent—and in one state 
reporting to your JOURNAL editor, 
but with no name or address, 90 per 
cent of 1,800 teachers are married! 


Bring in other top-flight careerists 
who have chosen this field of teach- 
ing, and let them talk with your 
classes. Nothing succeeds like suc 
cess—and nothing attracts others into 
the field like it. The best advertise: 
ment for homemaking education a 
a profession is an attractive, assured, 
capable teacher who wears beautiful 
clothes well, is radiant to look at 
and interesting to know. 


We'll need teachers tomorrow. But 
if we are to have them we must 
begin attracting them today. That 
WE includes YOU. 
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wwcE 1939 KeNnTucKy has devel- 
5 oped and carried on a program 
of trade and industrial education 
through a system of 13 area trade 
shoo! centers. Each one has the re- 
sponsibility of all trade and indus- 
trial education services to specific 
eographic areas that embrace sev- 
eral counties. Each one is adminis- 
red by an Area Director or a 
Superintendent under either a desig- 
nated local board of education or 
the State Board of Education. Three 
are designated as state institutions 
and operate under the State Board 
and a Local Director while the other 
ten, administered through local 
boards and Area Coordinators, are 
designated as area schools. 


Through the area system tremen- 
dous progress in trade and industrial 
education in Kentucky has been 
made within the last 15 years. The 
success of the system gave impetus to 
an evaluation of the schools in 1954. 
An alert and progressive State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education and the 
able Director of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Division foresaw the need 
for and urgently insisted on an eval- 
uation in order that this program of 
education might be properly inter- 
preted to the public in general. 


Purposes of the 
Kentucky Evaluation 


To determine whether the phases, 
conditions, and provisions of an 
area program of trade and industrial 
education, as constituted, were in 
line with the needs of the area for 
extension and preparatory training 
of industrial workers. 


To determine to what extent the 
program as operated provided ad- 
visory and/or training services to 
industrial workers and management 
in an effective and efficient manner. 


To get the evaluation under way 
a State Planning Committee was ap- 
pointed by the State Director of 
Vocational Education, The seven 
appointees were the State Director 





Mr. Martin, a native of Kentucky, has 
served as Assistant State Director of In- 
dustrial Education for the last two years. 
He earned his BS in Industrial Arts at 
Eastern Kentucky State College and his 


MA in Education at the University of 


Kentucky. 


He is a former elementary school 
teacher, elementary school principal, 
machine shop instructor, instructor for 
the U. S. Navy, and T & | coordinator. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


THE KENTUCKY 
EVALUATION 


bow cooperative study was used to 
determine the effectiveness 


of a statewide system 


of area vocational schools 


By FRED A. MARTIN 


of Vocational Education, the Direc- 
tor and the Assistant Director of 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
3 teacher trainers, and a Specialist 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 


Planning for Evaluation 


At the first meeting, the commit- 
tee formulated a basic plan for each 
school. The evaluation instrument 
or criteria selected was A Procedure 
for Evaluating a Local Program of 
Trade and Industrial Education 
published by the American Techni- 
cal Society. It was also decided that 
each school should make a self- 
evaluation well in advance of the 
actual evaluation. While the self- 
evaluation was accomplished the 
plan called for the selection and ap- 
pointment of various committees 
within each area to evaluate that 
particular program. 


An Over-All Area Committee was 
appointed by the Area Administra- 
tor and Coordinator from the follow- 
ing categories of personnel: 


Representatives of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Division of the State De- 
partment of Education 

Trade and industrial education 
teacher trainers 

Coordinators and administrators from 
other areas 

Superintendents of schools 

Representatives of business or indus- 
trial management 

Representatives of organized labor 

Other representatives such as school 
board members and _ advisory 
council members 


The major functions of the Over- 


All Area Committee were: to 
approve the evaluation project; to 


approve members of sub-committees, 
or craft committees; to make recom- 
menations and suggestions pertinent 
to the improvement of the program 
in the area; to make a summary re- 
port of the evaluation; and to review 
and approve final reports of the sub- 
committees. 


The next recommendation was 
that a Sub-Committee or Craft Com- 
mittee be selected and appointed to 
do the actual evaluation of each shop 
or area of instruction. Members of 
these Craft Committees were to be 
selected from people engaged in or 
associated with the particular trade 
to be evaluated and members should 
represent organized labor, manage- 
ment, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, and general education and/or 
the lay public. 


The major function of the craft 
committees was to actually evaluate 
all phases of the program in accord- 
ance with the evaluation criteria and 
present their findings to the Over-All 
Area Committee. 


The next decision of the State 
Planning Committee was to make up 
a time schedule setting the date for 
each school evaluation. A week was 
allowed for each school. Only one 
evaluation was conducted at a time. 


How the Plan Was 
Put Into Operation 


As a first step the Area Adminis- 
trator and Coordinator called the 
teaching staff together to explain the 
plans and purposes of the evalua- 
tion, After the staff had been prop- 
erly oriented and familiarized with 
the evaluation instrument, each shop 
and related teacher proceeded with 
an evaluation of his own shop and 
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The method that was used for the evalu- 
ation of the Kentucky area vocational 
system made it possible for the profes- 
sional workers in the program to study 
and, wherever necessary, improve on 
their own methods of instruction or ad- 
ministration. Here a Kentucky teacher 
offers indviidual guidance while a stu- 
dent listens with care to his instruction. 


instructional program. School per- 
sonnel were asked to do this so that 
they would become acquainted with 
just what was involved in the evalu- 
ation procedure and consequently 
look for improvement in deficient 
areas that were pointed up by the 
evaluation criteria. 


The Area Administrator and Co- 
ordinator selected the members 
needed for the over-all and craft 
committees. These people were 
drawn from the entire area served 
by the school and were chosen upon 
advice and recommendations from 
organized labor leaders, manage- 
ment and business leaders, and civic 
organizations. 


A chairman was appointed for 
each committee and a time schedule 
was worked out and presented to 
each committee member showing the 
exact length of time that his services 
would be needed. 


At the appointed time on the 
schedule each craft or sub-committee 
met with the Over-All Area Com- 
mittee to be oriented and briefed as 
to the purposes and procedures of 
the evaluation and as to their re- 
sponsibilities. This orientation took 
place immediately prior to the be- 
ginning work of the committee. The 
chairman of the committee, previ- 
ously familiarized with the evalu- 
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ation instrument, was provided with 
the evaluation check lists. He acted 
as recorder for the committee and 
also as consultant to further explain 
the check list items. 


After this orientation the commit- 
tee moved to the instructional areas 
to be evaluated and proceeded ac- 
cording to the check list. Individual 
check lists were provided for each 
member and ample time was allowed 
for observation and questions. 


When all committee members had 
finished their ratings a group discus- 





Kentucky's Evaluation 
Committees found... 


e that representatives of labor, in- 
dustry, business and the lay public 
were more than willing to serve on 
evaluation committees and to work 
in the interests of education 


e that Kentucky’s area plan for in- 
dustrial and distributive education 
has wide acceptance throughout the 
state 


e that the work of advisory commit- 
tees is of vital importance 


e that teacher training programs for 
part-time trade extension instructors 
must be accelerated if the supply is 
to meet the demand 


e that additional buildings and plant 
facilities are needed now for shop 
and classroom activities 














The overall evaluative report on Ken- 
tucky’s area vocational school system 
pointed up the need for expanded train- 
ing facilities such as the one illustrated 
here in order to keep pace with the 
current industrial trend in the state. 


sion on each item was conducted py 
the chairman. Out of this group dis 
cussion a consensus rating, estab. 
lished for each item, was recorded 
on a master check list by the com. 
mittee chairman. In addition to the 
formal ratings, the committee agreed 
on pertinent suggestions and criti. 
cisms relative to improvement of the 
teaching-learning situation they had 
evaluated. 


A total of 21 people representing 
labor, management, and __ busines 
served on the various evaluation 
committees, In addition, many pro. 
fessional and non-professional par. 
ticipants were used on the various 
committees. 


Findings of the Sub and Crafi 
Committees were turned over to the 
Over-All Area Committee for review 
and approval. The Area Committee 
summarized the suggestions and rec. 
ommendations of all Sub-Commit. 
tees and wrote an area report for the 
State Planning Committee. 


After all area evaluation reports 
were completed and submitted to the 
State Office, the State Planning Com. 
mittee was called together again to 
compile results of all the area re 
ports into a final state report. A 
format for the over-all compilation 
was worked out and the final state 
summary was written by a Specialist 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 


General findings of the evaluation 
committees were used by coordina- 
tors and local directors for discus 
sions concerning needed improve- 
ments during faculty meetings. Spe. 
cific findings were discussed with 
each instructor. Discussions were 
also arranged for management and 
labor groups, PTA meetings, lunch- 
ean clubs, and other civic meetings. 
Findings in each area school have be. 
come a blueprint for further expan- 
sion and development of the trade 
and industrial education prograin. 


The overall state report has 
pointed up the need for further 
expansion and broadening of the 
trade and industrial education pro- 
gram to keep pace with the rapid 
industrialization trend in the state. 
Concrete and specific justifications 
are set forth as to needs for addi: 
tional financing and support. These 
justifications were presented to the 
State Legislature when appropria- 
tions were under consideration. The 
findings also furnish a basis for a 
strong program of public relations 
and they will help tremendously 
toward a better interpretation of the 
program for the public in general. 
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INCE THAT FAR-OFF day, lost in the 
§ mists of time, when man first saw 
in himself the image of God, he has 
gruggled to link life’s greatest val- 
yes with his work. Making real this 
linkage, while striving to live well 
with others, he has sought with a 
driving force to express himself 
through acquired skills, newly devel- 
oped knowledge and sensitivity of 
spirit. In our time the mechanistic 


These are dynamic words from a 
great scholar. Indeed, they touch the 
very nerve of the work values avail- 
able to each of us here in America. 
They strike deeply into the resources 
which make freedom possible. Let us 
examine briefly these elements of our 
heritage. 


Work is a personal creative adven- 
ture. It provides an incentive to keep 


What Are the Values 
of Creative Work? 


By ARTHUR K. GETMAN 


fate of mankind is pitted against the 
supreme dignity and the inherent 
worth of each individual. Never be- 
fore has he had to defend his right 
to work and to gain the values there- 
from, against such powerful odds. It 
is clear enough what creative work 
can do for us; in the classroom, shop 
and field we would better know also 
what work can do to us and to the 
students whom we guide. 


The values of creative work give 
meaning and purpose to a career. 
Youth, today, as always, has hopes 
and visions for a better world. Under 
wise and devoted guidance they can 
be counted on to respond to the 
values inherent in their work, when 
teachers are concerned not only with 
what is in their minds, but what is 
on their minds and hearts as well. 
Each one needs a life work that for- 
ever keeps him growing. Work, well 
done, can be a stepping stone to 
greater work. Few thrills in life sur- 
pass the feeling of competence and 
the zeal for competition. There is 
no surer way of capturing the en- 
during values of work, than by the 
giving of one’s best to his thought- 
fully chosen work. We are truly cre- 
ators erecting the image of the Cre- 
ator, when we produce needed goods, 
reveal goodness and truth, render a 
worthy service, and renew the moral 
and spiritual heritage that is Amer- 
ica’s. Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, the 


world famous historian declared re-. 


cently: ‘Man at work can be happy 
and spiritually healthy only if he 
feels that he is working in God's 
world for God’s glory through doing 


‘what is God’s will.” 
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on growing in interest, ability, satis- 
faction and cooperative talents. A 
first duty of citizenship is for each 
able-bodied person to carry his own 
economic load, But living and work- 
ing in meaningless ways when pur- 
poseful ways are possible, can _be- 
come a real tragedy. It is shameful 
for a healthy person to give the ma- 
jority of his time and talent just to 
keep his body alive and his affairs 
in order with no margin left over 
to his group, his community and 
other agencies serving people. 


The creative achievements of skill, 
of mind and of spirit have always 
illumined the pathway of human 
progress. The spark of a creative im- 
pulse strikes. Who carries it forward? 
‘The crowd? Never. The individual? 
Always. Each person, alone as states- 
man, scientist, craftsman, artist, 
scholar, teacher, spiritual leader or 
benefactor, stands closest to life’s 
enduring values and transmits them 
to others. Work values do not come 
from the crowd. The more spiritu- 
ally responsible individuals become 
in their work, the more indispensa- 
ble is courage—courage to link the 
dignity and worth of each individual 
with the appreciation of work op- 
portunities and the values of mind 
and spirit which emerge when that 
work is well done. Economic strength 
and spiritual resources are opposite 
sides of the same shield. The gifted 
and spiritually sensitive Founding 
Fathers carefully listed the inalien- 
able rights that linked these values 
for free people everywhere. To them 
freedom to work and to make one’s 
own decision was the essence of 


morality; freedom and the duty to 
decide wisely on the basis of facts 
and values were inseparable. 

In our time each person has the 
creative power of untrammeled 
truth; he has the sustaining convic- 
tion that the law and order of the 
universe do not stop at the margin 
of the physical but carry over into 
the values of personal and group liv- 
ing; he stands on the solid ground 
of faith in critical reasoning and the 
assurance that the Eternal is real. 

We were born free. Our American 
way was built by men who risked 
and men who gave their lives for 
“one nation under God.” We need 
to recover the notes of greatness of 
our forebears as they forged the in- 
extricable linkage between freedom 
and spiritual values. Their ideas and 
their deep sense of values came alive 
in our great documents. 

We must work to live. In the vital- 
izing idea and the promising hope 
of our heritage we can live to work. 
Let that statement sink in ‘for a 
moment, Living to work gives an 
enduring sense of vocation built into 
ideals of freedom through the ad- 
venture of being a creator. At the 
center of the circle that circumscribes 
this adventure is the motivating 
power of a creative life purpose. We 
need to help youth answer not only 
the question, “What am | best fitted 
for,” but also, “In what field and 
where am I] most needed?” In this 
way, through the work of many 
hands, the thoughts of many minds, 
the devotion of many hearts and the 
spiritual sensitivity of many souls, 
the values of creative work may be 
sustained. 

President Eisenhower in a recent 
address brought vision and hope to 
free people everywhere as they work 
to renew our vital heritage; ““With- 
out God there could be no American 
form of government nor an Ameri- 
can way of life... . Thus the Found- 
ing Fathers saw it; and thus with 
God’s help, it will continue to be.” 


Dr. Getman is a Past President of the 
AVA, a Life Member of the AVA, and 
the former New York State Assistant 
Commissioner of Education in Charge of 
Vocational Education. Since his retire- 
ment he has devoted his time to the de- 
velopment of materials on the moral and 
spiritual values of education for the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

This is his second contribution on the 
subject for the Journal. His first—‘He 
who works with his hands, his brain, and 
his heart, he is an artist.”“—appeared in 
the February, 1955 issue of the Journal. 
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Use of the flannel board is explained 
by John Lucas, Seagrove, N. Carolina. 


—a : Bt 
Members of the workshop are busy on 
various teaching aid projects here. (Pho- 
tos are from workshops at Ohio State 
or the U. of N. C. Women’s College.) 


Here Ohio State University students 
learn how to condense materials to 
be shown on charts before the actual 
construction of the visual aid begins. 
This step is most important of all. 
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Class members participate in a demon- 
stration in the use of the teletrainer, 
presented by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company during the workshop. 





Learning to Make 
Their Own 


Teaching Aids 


Robert Smith, Columbus, explains the use 
of the flannel board in giving an effec. 
tive sales demonstration. Function was 
emphasized along with construction. 


‘ 
| 
\ 
4 
i 
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Dr. William B. Logan, who conducted 
the workshops photographed here and 
also provided the pictures and story, 
shows Ohio State students interesting 
usage of the versatile flannel board. 
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EACHERS WITH THEIR OWN hands 
T constructed teaching aids that 
filed a definite need during the 
curse Of a workshop conducted by 
the author at the Woman’s College, 
Greensboro, N. C., in the summer of 
1955. 





Participants planned and prepared 
aching aids for use on the bulle- 
tin board, the flannel board, and the 
blackboard. They made posters and 
fashcards and studied the use of 
9x 2 slides, the teletimer, and other 
visual material that they could use 
in their own classrooms. 


Teachers need only a few skills for 
this type of work. Space relation- 
ships, color combinations and letter- 
ing are necessary know-hows. The 
basic principles are simple. 


First they must know what they 
want to illustrate and how to tell 
the story. Next they locate and select 
illustrations and determine which 
type of presentation is most effective 
for their purposes. Finally they pre- 
pare the aid and have, as a result, 
a valuable teaching device. 


In graduate distributive education 
courses at Ohio State University stu- 
dents prepare teaching aids and see 
examples of the work that is pro- 
duced by their colleagues. 


These visuals are useful in discus- 
sions of distributive education, in 
describing the opportunities in door- 
todoor selling, in emphasizing the 
importance of merchandise informa- 
tion, in conducting arithmetic drills, 
and in other phases of the job of 
the DE coordinator. 


The preparation of the aid does 
not complete the assignment. Each 
student uses his aid in the proper 
setting. Members of the class assume 
the role of critic as they evaluate the 
presentation, preparation of the au- 
dience, use of the aid, and audience 
participation. 


BY WILLIAM B. LOGAN 


Dr. Logan, who conducted the work- 
shop described here and also provided 
the photographic coverage, is Teacher 
Trainer in Distributive Education and 


Associate Professor of Education, the 


Ohio State University, Columbus. A 
native of North Carolina, he has his 
BA from Furman University, 1939; his 
MA from the University of North Caro- 
lina, 1943; and his Ph.D. from Ohio 
State, 1952. He has co-authored a book, 
“The Retail Salesperson at Work” and 
directs several short-term workshops for 
managers and salesmen in retail, whole- 
sale, and service organizations. 
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Cardboard, glue, paint, and active Charles McClure, Portsmouth, Ohio, ex- 
imagination are used for live aids. plains a model DE classroom he made. 


a 








ering rm 


Again, a bulletin board project is explained. Marie Allen, Peachland, N. C., shows 
her display to Professor Vance T. Littlejohn, Head, Business Education Department, 
The Women’s College, University of North Carolina (at 1955 Visual Aids Workshop). 






Mary Frances Longest, Elon College, N. C., checks off her name on the assignment 
chart at Visual Aids Workshop to show she has completed the work on her project. 
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How to make a field trip 
for business classes 
more interesting 


e Integrate it with the current 
unit of study or the club program. 


¢ Define its purpose clearly and 
in advance of the occasion. 


e Make sure the students know 
all about the business they will 
visit—whether or not it is locally 
owned, what products or services 
it has to offer. 


e Visit the business before the 
appointed tour time; check with 
the person who will conduct it. 
Explain the purpose of the trip 
and describe the integrated course 
of study. Plan together exactly 
what should be included in the 
visit and what points should have 
emphasis. 


e Prepare in advance questions 
stundents may ask and encourage 
them to add to the list during the 
trip. Typical questions might in- 
clude— 


economy at local, state, and the 
national level? 


what government regulations 
must it observe—in prices, produc- 
tion, wages and hours, license, in- 
spection, taxes? how do these reg- 
ulations affect- the operation of 
the business? 


what are the reasons for the 
location of the business? 


what are the reasons for the 
type of ownership that exists? 


what are the employment and/ 
or promotional policies? 


how are financial records used 
as tools of the management? 


what are the specific job activi- 
ties of file clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and other clerical 
help? 


e Send an advance copy of 
roman that will be asked to 
the firm representative so that he 
may be prepared. 


e After the visit plan a class 
discussion of the event. Correct 
any misunderstandings. Fix the 
new learning with papers, reports, 
posters or other activities. 





how does this firm affect the. 
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The Case for 
FIELD TRIPS 


By L. MARGUERITE CRUMLEY 


IELD TRIPS to offices and factories 

are a popular activity for busi- 
ness clubs and classes. While teachers 
and administrators are aware of the 
value of first-hand, on-the-spot con- 
tacts it is rather frequently that 
they look on such programs as mere- 
ly a lark for students who will reap 
only superficial impressions. 


Undoubtedly pupil interest in 
trips is keen. Here they have a wel- 
come change from the pace, locale 
and routine of daily class schedules. 
Efficient learning can result from 
this type of enthusiasm. Cooperative 
planning for a field trip by pupils 
and business people is the way to 
increase interest and effect desirable 
outcomes. 


Usually the procedures for obtain- 
ing permission for the class to leave 
school, arranging transportation and 
other such routine mechanics have 
careful consideration. It is in the 
preparation of both pupils and busi- 
ness people for the occasion that 
increased emphasis is important. 


It is not always necessary for the 
entire class to take a field trip. Com- 
mittees representing the class can 
often acquire better first hand infor- 
mation about a specific procedure or 
aspect of a business than a large 
group. 

Arrangements might be made, for 
instance, for a representative com- 
mittee of students to study the pro- 


Miss Crumley is Assistant State Super- 
visor of Business Education in Virginia. 
She earned her BS in Commerce, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Va.; her MA in Business Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Miss Crumley has taught in high 
schools in Bristol and Fredericksburg, 
Va. She has done critic teaching at 
Mary Washington College and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. She is a member of 
many professional organizations and 
serves as Educational Chairman for the 
Richmond Chapter, National Office 
Management Association. 


cedure of recording sales. Acting on 
instructions from the bookkeeping 
class the committee can visit a num. 
ber of retail stores and efficient 
trace the route of cash and charge 
sales from the time they are made by 
the customer until they are recorded 
in some type of permanent sale; 
journal, 


The committee reports findings to 
the class and follows up with class 
discussions on the subject. 


Business students often need in- 
formation from such people as local 
representatives of government, per. 
sonnel directors, insurance agents 
and adjustors, lawyers, and bankers. 
In making personal interviews small 
groups are usually more effective 
than large groups. 


The field work of small commit. 
tee requires as much advance plan- 
ning as that of overall groups. Again 
best results come from careful organ- 
ization. Students might be taught 
how to conduct an interview; they 
should be primed on the type of in- 
formation they seek. The person 
they will interview should know 
what information is sought so that 
he may be prepared. 


In every case the business repre- 
sentative must know just how much 
background the students have in the 
subject that is to be considered. 
Interviews are not successful when 
the respondent talks either above or 
below the level of those who ask the 
question. 


It is not always necessary for the 
teacher to accompany the small work- 
ing committee. On the other hand, 
one of the advantages of this type of 
arrangement is that the field trip can 
be made outside of school hours 
when both teacher and pupils are 
free of class responsibilities. 


Effective business teaching de- 
pends upon first hand information 
about current business practices and 
the acquisition of sound business 
and economic concepts. Properly 
planned and executed field trips are 
one effective means of keeping 
abreast of current practice and de- 
veloping sound business and econo- 
mic understandings. 
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HARTS AND GRAPHS are effective 
C teaching aids for the presenta- 
ion of many kinds of material neces- 
ary to the solution of problems for 
yocational agriculture students. 
Materials for charts and graphs 
should be organized concisely and in 
, way that is easily interpreted by 
the students, 


For effective teaching, clarity is a 
must. Lettering should be sufficiently 
dear and large enough to be seen by 
those in the back rows. Titles should 
dearly indicate the subject matter 
and the content should be limited to 
ihe presentation of one central idea. 
if more than one idea is to be pre- 
ented, separate charts for each one 
ae preferable. 


Vo-ag students can benefit from 
making charts or graphs as part of 
their classroom work. While they 
should not be expected to equal the 
work of commercial artists, analysis 
of the subject matter and organiza- 
tion of materials will help them ac- 
quire an understanding of informa- 
tion which might be difficult to 
master in other forms. 


Many authorities classify charts 
and graphs as separate items. In any 
detailed publication on the subject 
it is logical that distinctions be 
made. For purposes of this discus- 
sion, they are considered together. 


Agricultural teachers are familiar 
with a number of common kinds of 
graphs and charts. Certain types are 
regularly used for specific purposes. 
They are outlined here. 


1. To show simple comparisons 
(example, corn production by years) , 
multiple bar graphs and pie graphs 
are used, 


2. To show the whole and its parts 
(example, distribution of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar for dairy produ- 
ucts), divided bar graphs and circle 
or pie graphs are used. 


8. To show multiple comparisons 
(example, the number of farms by 


Dr. Clark, who has a Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree from Michigan State Uni- 
versity, began his career as a teacher 
of vocational agriculture in Adrian, 
Michigan, 1924. In 1938 he accepted 
a position as supervising teacher in 
vocational education. Later he spent 
10 years as Michigan State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education. : 

In 1949 he joined the agricultural edu 
cation staff at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Currently he prepares and distrib- 
utes instructional materials for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. 
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Charts can be used to help explain simple and multiple comparisons, to show the 
whole and its parts, and to show frequencies. They can be simple line graphs 
or complicated visual presentations, such as this one used to study pasture 
development, but in every case concise organization and clarity are musts. 


Understanding of information 


comes easier when vo-a ie St udents 


analyze subject matter 
and organize material 


by making their own 


CHARTS AND GRAPHS 


By RAYMOND M. CLARK 


size groups) composite multiple bar 
graphs and/or grouped multiple bar 
graphs are used. 


4. To show frequencies (example, 
the number of FFA chapters with 
varying membership) line graphs are 
commonly used. 


A number of adaptations of the 
charts and graphs identified here 
have come into common use. The 
advent of educational television by 
agricultural specialists has initiated 
the use of a device called the “strip 
tease” chart .. . made with two sheets 
of paper board fastened together 
with strips between. The top sheet is 
lettered and cut out so that words or 
pictures placed underneath can be 
seen when strips are removed. This 
chart makes possible the presenta- 


tion of a number of items in 
sequence. 
Many materials can easily be 


adapted for charts and graphs. A 


few are suggested here but they are 
not by any means the only possi- 
bilities. 

Material You'll Need 


Paper and paper board. There is 
much variation in size and form 
here. Paper supply houses should be 
contacted for information. 


Paper cartons may be used for 
making many kinds of charts or 
graphs. A large side of a mattress 
carton, for example, can be used to 
present data that require a great 
deal of space. Other sizes of cartons 
are useful, too. 


Ordinary wrapping paper may be 
purchased in rolls and used to de- 
velop charts and graphs for tempo- 
rary or short time purposes. The 
four year farming program of a vo- 
ag student, for instance, has been 
charted and used to explain the high 
school phases of the program in 
meetings with parents. Others have 
made similar charts which were ex- 
tended to show the growth of the 
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“VALUE 


When charts are used as seceding aids in | vo-ag eeuein, lettering should be 


sufficiently clear and large enough to be seen by those in the back rows. 


Charts 


should be neat and precise but should not be expected to equal the work of 
commercial artists (new lettering devices will help teachers and pupils). 


student through the young farmer 
status and on into establishment as 
an adult farmer member of a vo-ag 
class. 


Pads of newsprint may be pur- 
chased from paper supply houses. 
They may be clamped between 
wooden strips and hung on a chart 
rack (or placed on an easel). They 
can be used to record data in chart 
or graph form as discussion pro- 
gresses, As a class studies the cut-out 
values of a swine carcass the data 
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may be recorded. The sheets may 
be removed and discarded when they 
have served their purpose. 


Wallboards. Common wallboards 
sold by lumber companies may be 
used for charts or graphs. Paint pro- 
vides background color and the fin- 
ished product is an attractive, semi- 
permanent teaching aid for the vo-ag 
department. 


Fabric Materials. Common kinds 
of fabrics that may be used include 
sign cloth, dull finish oil cloth, and 


PRODUCTION OF TRACTORS 
1939-1950 








1945 


1941 


ce te and graphs helps student to develop an understanding of Ba mate- 


rial under construction. 


Information difficult to master in other forms can be 


learned during the process of preparing visual aids, such as this production chart. 
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window shade fabric. Easily rolledlf 
up, fabrics are consequently easy t 
carry and to store. 


Lettering Materials. Many teach. 
ers are doubtful of their lettering 
ability. Most teachers and student 
however, can make satisfactory chart 
for temporary purposes and for situ. 


ations where materials are charted 


during class discussions. 


For more elaborate work, many 
helpful materials are available. Ney. 
bone-ite is the name for block letter 
that can be purchased in most art 
and stationery stores, These letter 
are backed with prongs that easily 
push into material. 


Senso lettering cards provide easy 
tracing from outlines. Hallcraft dis. 
play letters are die-cut, pasteboard 
and may be purchased in 10 colors 
and in various sizes. Redicut letters, 
available in 10 different styles of al- 
phabets and in six colors, are recom- 
mended especially for the type of 
work that vo-ag classes do. Gummed 
letters and figures, often of great 
value, are also easily purchased. 


In addition, single stroke letters 
may be made with any one of several 
lettering pens. Speed ball pens and 
other devices are frequently used. 
Felt tipped pens and wax pencils are 
also used for free hand lettering. 


Lettering devices for more elabo- 
rate work consist of an adjustable 
pen with several sizes of tips and 
templates for the production of a 
definite size and shape of letter. 


Bars and Lines. Black or colored 
type is easy to use and inexpensively 
employed for bars and lines. Agri- 
culture symbols may be purchased in 
sheets from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for use in place of bars or as 
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illustrations. 
* * * 


In any case, no matter what mate- 
erials are employed, it must be re- 
membered that the purpose of 
graphs or charts is to help students 
develop an understanding of the 
material under consideration. For 
this reason charts should be devel- 
oped in a reasonably attractive style. 
They should be located where they 
can be easily seen by the members of 
the class and lighting effects should 
center attention on them at the prop- 
er time. Some teachers use spotlights 
as an effective means of focusing 
attention on the charts or graphs 
that are presented. 
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Lister Hull 
of Alabama 


LABAMA’S SENATOR LISTER HILL, a 
A true friend of vocational edu- 
cation, was honored both statewide 
and nationally at a banquet in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, Dec. 16, 1955. 


Citations in recognition and ap- 
preciation for his service in Alabama 
and throughout the nation in devel- 
oping and maintaining programs of 
vocational education were presented 
to the Senator by the Alabama Voca- 
tional Association and the American 
Vocational Association. The Parents 
Association of Parents Magazine also 
gave him an award in recognition of 
his outstanding service to the chil- 
dren of our nation. 


State presidents of three youth or- 
ganizations in Alabama made brief 
statements of appreciation to him. 


It was pointed out at the banquet 
that Senator Hill has served continu- 
ously in the Congress of the United 
States for 32 years—first as a member 
of the House of Representatives for 
14 years and later as a Senator, in 
which office he is now serving his 
third term. He is the eighth ranking 
member of the Senate. 

Senator Hill’s record in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate 
has always reflected his firm belief 
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L. to r.: R. E. Cammack, Alabama State Director of VE; M. D. Mobley, AVA Execu- 





tive Secretary; Senator Lister Hill; and J. J. Benford, of Parents magazine. 


in the importance of the individual. 
He has constantly sponsored meas- 
ures to improve public health and 
working conditions and educational 
opportunities. 


The breadth of Senator Hill’s in- 
terests and activities is indicated by 
his authorship of such legislative 
landmarks as the TVA Act, the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act, 
the Rural Telephone Act, the Rural 
Housing Act, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946, and the G. I. Bill 
of Rights for World War II and 
Korean veterans. Dozens of other 


Statements of appreciation to Senator Hill for outstanding service to the youth of 





Nellie Kate Cottingham 
Alabama Diversified Occupations Club 
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the nation were offered by the presidents of 3 Alabama youth organizations— 


Neil Bain 
Alabama Future Farmers of America 


monumental pieces of legislation 
bear his name. 


The Senator has declared farm, 
job, home economics and business 
training “essential to the strong 
peace-time economy and to the om 
piness and well-being of our people 
and indispensable to production for 
our military preparedness.” He oc- 
cupies a position with respect to gen- 
eral and vocational education, that 
is perhaps without parallel in our 
history. He serves as Chairman of 
the Committee having jurisdiction 
over education legislation and Chair- 
man of the Senate Sub-committee 
that has jurisdiction over appropria- 
tions for education. 





Bonnie Gates 
Alabama Future Homemakers 









STATE 
PRESIDENTS 







M. Thornton 
Alabama 


Dan Martin 
D.. < 


T. A. Lawson 
Alabama Ass’‘n 
Vocl Teachers 


Ella P. Moran 
Natl Capital | 
Vocational Ass’n 


Lucy Jensen 
Arizona 


H. F. Hinton 
Florida 


Joe Slaven 
Arkansas 


W. F. Burk 
Georgia 


Walter Baumgart 
Calif. Ag T’chers 


Helen H. Wilson | | 
Idaho 


P. W. Thelander 
| Calif. Assoc. DE 


E. M. Claude 
Illinois 


Roy Fugal 
| Connecticut 


Donald Pound 
Indiana 


M. Snowberger 
Delaware 

















lone Baal 
lowa 


F. W. Holcomb 
, Kansas Ind. Educ. 


' Clarence Youse 
Kansas 


Devert Owens 
Kentucky 


; Lloyd Puckitt 
* Louisiana 


Wm. J. Hucksoll 
Maryland 





H. A. Mostrom 
Massachusetts ij 


SORRMEIRLIE RI: 


Harold Hill 
Mich. Ind. Educ. 


Earl C. McKin & 
Michigan VoAg 


Charles Pappas 
Mich. Bus. Educ. 


H. E. Paulson 
Michigan Council 
Local Admin. 


Eugene Harris 
Pelican State VA 
(Louisiana) 


Glen Jadwin § 
Minnesota 


John Mitchell 
Maine 


Marie Huff 
Missouri 
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Nina T. Smith 
Mississippi 


Paul Mechling 


Presented on these pages are photos 
of presidents of state associations 
that are AVA-affiliated. Here are 
the leaders who activate the words 
Strength Through Unity. 


Ohio 


Harland Seljack 
Montana 


F. Theodore Paige 
Ohio Ind. Arts 


Eldon Miller 
Nebraska 


Donald Kabler 
Oregon 


Philip J. Haney 
New Jersey 


Frank Supplee | 
Pennsylvania | 


Roy V. Harrison 
New Mexico 


Mary Stockton 
South Carolina 


Mildred Pascale 
New York 


J. H. Mobley 
North Carolina 
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W. F. Hickson 
Palmetto State 
(South Carolina) 


(Included here are presidents whose 
photos were received before press 
date. This is not a complete roster of 
state groups affiliated with AVA.) 


B. R. Turner * 
Lone Star 
(Texas) 4 


i 


Julia Clark 
Tennessee 


E. J. Washington 
Tex. Ass’n of 
Tchrs of Vo-Ag * 


Harold J. Haynes 
Vt. Ag Teachers 
and Vermont VA 


Fay B. Thomas 
Utah 


L. E. Kent 
Virginia 


Lewis W. Porter 
Wash. State 


Pauline C. Morton 
Old Dominion 
(Virginia) 


Wm. N. Lathrop 
Wisconsin 


Nanalee Clayton 
Texas 


Ralph F. Parker 
Wyoming 


Enrique Irizarry 4 
Puerto Rico F- 


Raph’! Wheatley 
Virgin Islands 
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IT WE WERE Romans meeting to- 
gether in the year 30 B.C., what 
would we be talking about? A new 
code of law? A new alphabet? 


If by chance some of us were 
scribes, would we speak of the dis- 
covery of a bird that provides a more 
durable quill, a new source of 


papyrus? 


We could address ourselves to one 
of two types of problems: the im- 
mediate and the future. 


As our Roman friends contem- 
plated the immediate they could not 
help but realize that Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Greek civilizations 
before them had, like a ride on a 
Ferris wheel, risen and fallen. Was 
contemplation of the immediate the 
proper course of action or should 
the scribe of that day search his mind 
for removable type, paper, presses, 
or even a slug casting machine? 
Should they have been concerned 
with what the future might hold? 


Are we, today, concerned for the 
immediate or for the future? We, 
too, are cognizant of the contribu- 
tions of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Babylonian cuneiform writing, the 
Greek alphabet and Greek archi- 
tecture as well as the great Roman 
civilization. Surely some future 
thinking was accomplished by men 
of the past. But what has kept men 
from continuing to project thinking 
that would have enabled them to 
continue to live, grow and exist? 
Maybe the oriental static approach 
which has insured a continuation of 
civilization without progress should 
be our goal. 


Gutenberg’s thinking for the fu- 
ture, followed by all the discoveries 
and accomplishments since, has com- 
mitted us to a plan of progress. We 
are bound to change and, we hope, 
in the proper direction. 


Man is concerned with three types 
of change: biological, social and 
cultural. Experts tell us that man 
has changed very little biologically 
in the last 50,000 years. Proof is in 
the skeletal remains which date back 


Prof. Seefeld is Chairman of the 
Industrial Arts Department, Santa Bar- 
bara College, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, and a member of ‘the 
Cabinet of the Industrial Arts Policy 
and Planning Committee. 
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are the Gutenbergs? 


By KERMIT A. SEEFELD 


that far. It is interesting to hear 
modern anthropologists predict that 
in the next million years man’s brain 
will increase in size, and his stomach 
will decrease to practically nothing 
in that he will subsist on nutrients 
in the form of pills. He will not 
speak because his highly developed 
brain will enable him to communi- 
cate without speech. Maybe this 
concept should provide for some 
Gutenberg another fertile idea for 
the future of man. 


Social change is in part deter- 
mined by human nature which de- 
mands food, shelter, sex, and accept- 
ance. The greatest ‘social revolution 
took place when man decided to 
stop wandering and settle on the soil. 
The innovation of freedom from 
want, made possible by the accumu- 
tion of reserve goods, started man on 
a change in the direction of progress 
which causes us to stop, think, and 
address ourselves to future problems 
that will perpetuate progress. 


Cultural change is the third type 
of change. Ogburn says, “Culture 
may be thought of as the accumu- 
lated products of human society and 
includes the use of material objects 
as well as social institutions and 
social ways of doing things.” This 
concept of material objects has lead 
sociologists to use the term material 
culture. Surely we are a part of an 
advanced material culture. Recently 
the Stanford Research Institute per- 
fected a camera which will take pic- 
tures at the rate of a million a 
second. The operation is accom- 
plished with polarized light. Scien- 
tists are capable of measuring one- 
billionth of an inch with an isotope 
of mercury. Cadmium light meas- 
urement of a millionth of an inch is 
now a crude measurement. An 
atomic powered submarine can 
travel around the world under water. 
Airplanes cross the United States in 
three and one-half hours. We are 
told that 500,000 products are made 
from oil and that a new oil well is 
drilled at the rate of one every ten 
minutes at a cost of $100,000 each. 


No one disputes the fact that we 
are on the move. Material cultural 
changes are taking place. Clay tab- 
lets, quills, papyrus, and even the 
Gutenberg removable type is being 
left behind by the photosetter. 


Accomplishments in a material 
culture are predicated on an inte. 
esting phenomenon. Each discovery 
or invention makes possible many 
more discoveries and _ inventions, 
The discovery of the alphabet made 
possible clay tablets, papyrus and 





——s 


The current IAPCC JOURNAL series, 
When Monday Morning Comes, will be 
resumed next month. 





paper. Who knows what may be 
next? The phenomenon of growth 
is proved further by the fact that 
many inventions have been claimed 
by different men in various parts of 
the world at approximately the same 
time. Gutenberg and Costa, working 
separately, both invented removable 
type about 1440. Beach, Sholes and 
Wheatstone, each working indepen¢- 
ently, perfected the typewriter be. 
tween 1847 and 1855. A list of 148 
inventions or discoveries made by 
two or more men at approximately 
the same time has been published. 


If we were to line plot the rate of 
inventions and discoveries we would 
realize that the line would gradually 
sweep upward from horizontal ( rep- 
resenting the first invention) to what 
someday would be vertical. Where 
do we find ourselves today? 


Social and cultural change is ac- 
celerated by the exchange of ideas. 
Travel and communication has per- 
petuated change at an ever increas- 
ing rate. The graphic arts profession 
has contributed in greater measure 
than any other through the printed 
page. Never has there been a greater 
influence than writing, which serves 
as a permanent record of accomp- 
lishment. 


What caused Mr. Gutenberg to 
divorce himself from the immediate 
and project his thinking to the new 
and unheard of removable type? He 
undoubtedly faced a problem but 
rather than be satisfied with improv- 
ing the old or seeking an immedi- 
ate answer he looked to the future 
and revitalized a civilization. Four 
hundred years later Mr. Clephane 
faced a problem. He conceived an 
idea and only because of his perse- 
verance did he bring about the slug 
casting machinew hich, because of 
the mechanical genius of Mergen- 
thaler, became a reality. Do you 
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now that Mergenthaler’s machine 
ould not have been commercially 
aluable if Mr. Benton had not dis- 
overed a method of cutting punches 
or making matrixes? 


Today, 75 years after Mergen- 
paler perfected the linotype, are 
e thinking of bigger and better 
inotypes or are we thinking of a 
ethod—a system which will com- 
pletely circumvent the present prac- 
ice? The presses in a large news- 
paper on the West Coast cost 11 
illion dollars. Why doesn’t some- 
one think of a system which will do 
he job more expertly and at much 
less expense? 


Progress as described is not without 
is sins. Each new linotype replaces 
ix type setters. What would happen 
10 all the people who make and oper- 
ate presses used by newspapers 
throughout the country if some new 
ystem would supplant them? As we 
face this problem we know that our 
lot is much better than that of the 
man who preceded us by 100 or 
1,000 years. But we admit to prob- 
lems caused by the lag between social 
change and material cultural change. 


Watt discovered the steam engine 
that was immediately put to use in 
the textile mills of England. De- 
mand for work which children could 
do created the problem of child 
labor. Seventy years after the intro- 
duction of the steam engine, the first 
child labor law was passed. 


What is our obligation? Should 
we heap injury on insult and con- 
tinue to encourage new Gutenbergs? 
Should this machine age create a 
caste of automatons, derelict citizens 
who have delinquent children, or, 
should we turn back to horse and 


buggy days? 


No civilization failed because of 
material accomplishments. No one 
seems to know definitely why they 
failed but surely failure in part has 
been caused by the lack of projected 
thinking which makes possible dis- 
covery and invention. A second prob- 
able fault has been the failure of 
people to balance all aspects of 
change. Surely every young man 
should be encouraged to be another 
Gutenberg as he is being educated 
to his responsibility in society. 


I am sure it is our obligation to 
encourage new Gutenbergs to make 
greater and more revolutionary ac- 
complishments. It is also our lot 
to face the social problems created by 
material cultural change through 
educating young people to under- 
stand and appreciate our social sys- 
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From the Office of Education 





John P. Walsh, Director of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, met with 
State staff members and local directors of 
vocational education at Taunton, Mass., on 
January 12-13. On January 27-28 he was 
scheduled to present the principal address 
at the second annual conference of Day 
Trade Teachers at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and to participate as a consultant in dis- 
cussions on the development of Type C 
programs. 

* * * 

The staff of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education had a special meeting the 
first week of January to review activities of 
the Branches and to consider special prob- 
lems in vocational education. These gen- 
eral staff meetings serve as one of many 
means whereby all members of the staff 
develop understanding of the total program 
of vocational education. 

* * * 


Edward G. Ludtke, Program Specialist 
for Trade and Industrial Education, met 
January 21 with State Trade and Industrial 
Education officials in Mississippi to assist in 
organizing training programs for rug manu- 
facturers. 

* * * 

Members of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch were scheduled to participate 
in several meetings and conferences of other 
organizations during late January and early 
February. 

H. B. Swanson was scheduled to attend 
meetings of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion in Washington January 23-25. 

H. N. Hansucker was to participate in a 
meeting at Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
January 27-29, of the planning group mak- 
ing arrangements for the 1956 Rural Youth, 
U.S.A., conference, to be held at Jackson's 
Mill, West Virginia, next fall. 

Several staff members plan to attend the 
Inter-Farm Organizational Conference to be 
held in the Department of Agriculture 
Building, Washington, D. C., February 7-8. 

H. B. Swanson will attend the breakfast 
meeting in Washington on February 8 when 
the Boys Scouts of America organization 
presents its annual report to the Nation. 

E. J. Johnson will participate in the 
Junior Fact Finders Conference of the 
American Poultry Industries meeting at 
Kansas City, Missouri, February 9-12. 

* . * 


Long-time planning has continued to 
be a regular activity of the Division. Plans 
are already being made for the fiscal year 
1958. It is expected that tentative plans for 
publications to be prepared and distributed 
during that fiscal year will be submitted by 
April first of this year. The long-range 
planning is necessary as a part of the pro- 
cedure in justifying funds and in securing 
and assigning personnel. 

* * * 


John B. Pope, Acting Director of the 
Distributive Education Branch, attended 





tem and making each student inden- 
tured to our trust aware of his obli- 
gation to contribute to the ever ac- 
celerating machine age. Youth 
should be encouraged to create the 
new, use what is available wisely, 
look to the future expectantly, and 
enjoy life through leisure time which 
will be available in ever increasing 
abundance. 





the annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association in New York 
City, January 9-11, where he was leader of 
one of the sessions on professional prob- 
lems in distributive education. While in 
New York, Mr. Pope also served as special 
consultant to an advisory committee on 
sales training programs in connection with 
a meeting of representatives of the petro- 
leum industry. 


Mise. 3493, Experiences with Infants 
in the Preparation of Home Economists, is 
a new publication prepared jointly by the 
Home Economics Education Branch and the 
Children’s Bureau. This Miscellany is a 
report of the conference jointly sponsored 
by the Children’s Bureau and the Office of 
Education in February 1955. Copies will 
be distributed to head State Supervisors of 
Home Economics and heads of home eco- 
nomics units in institutions of higher 
learning. Requests from directors of home 
management and child development depart- 
ments in colleges and universities will be 
filled. 


James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, has accepted an invita- 
tion to participate in a discussion of The 
Impact of New Manpower Demands on 
Vocational Education at the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators on February 21. 








THE BEST 


PAINT THINNER 
EyER DISCOVERED 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 










Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
paint thinner 
ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 

costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 

Insist upon 

Gum Turpentine. 
Use it to thin oil 
S paints, varnishes 
and enamels. 

A AMERICAN TURPENTINE 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgla 


ALTHOUSE DESCRIBES 
CRITICAL DEMAND FOR 
AUTO MECHANICS 


A. D. Althouse, Chairman of AVA’s Auto- 
motive Committee recently pinpointed the 
critical need for increased enrollments in 
auto mechanics programs throughout the 
nation. 


The President’s Highway Advisory Com- 
mittee predicts that by 1965 there will be 
81 million motor vehicles on register. Estab- 
lishing a conservative ratio of one mechanic 
per 83 vehicles, Mr. Althouse concludes that 
in the next 10 years the United States’ force 
of auto mechanics must expand to over 
975,000. 

While accurate figures are not available it 
is estimated that no more than 10,000 boys 
graduate annually from automotive pro- 
grams. 


“This means,” says Mr. Althouse, “that 
27,500 additional mechanics will be required 
each year to take care of the increased 
demand.” 


In addition, men are needed to replace 
those who drop out for either physical or 
up grade reasons. With a mortality rate of 
2 per cent per year, 14,000 new mechanics 
alone should replace those who die. 

While there is evidence of increased in- 
terest in auto mechanics training as a result 
of improved program facilities, in 1954 only 
40,000 students were enrolled—percentage 
wise a slight increase above 1949 figures. 


On the basis of overall statistics, Mr. 
Althouse says the nation may require 
40,000 new mechanics annually from voca- 
tional schools, chief training source for the 
industry. 


The Automobile Industry-Industrial Edu- 
cation Conference is making every effort to 
increase interest in and improve facilities 
for auto mechanics instructional programs. 


McKnight Moves 


Monday, January 23 was moving day for 
the McKnight & McKnight Publishing Com- 
pany of Bloomington, Illinois. During that 
week the company occupied its just-com- 
pleted plant and offices in a beautiful site 
at the east edge of the city. 


Founded in 1895, the company has had 
60 years of service to education. William W. 
McKnight Sr., founder and President of 
the Company, has long been anxious to 
see the business in a building designed and 
built expressly for its operation . . . “it is 
the realization of a dream that I have had 
for many, many years.” 


Located on a 13-acre tract, with plant 
and warehouse space of 12,800 square feet 
and offices of 5000 square feet, the modern 
one-story structure gives the company un- 
usual facilities for its operation, with addi- 
tional site space for expansion. 


McKnight & McKnight are well known 
to AVA people for their publications and 
their annual convention exhibits. 


AVA 


“Knowledge is power.” Yes, that is what 
knowledge is. It is power and nothing more. 
As a power it is like wealth, talent, or any 
power, that js, it is without any moral element 
whatever. The moral question always comes in 
when we ask‘in respect to the man who has 
power: what will he do with it?—William 
Graham Sumner 





The test of a man or oak is: how sound is 
he at the heart?—Teacher Tipper 


Solon, in 550 B. C., cautioned “learn to obey 
before you command.”—Teacher Tipper 
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Apprentice School 


Boosts Union Angle 


Wilbur Wright High School students 
learn unionism early because the school 
has a definite union angle. 

Over two-thirds of the approximately 
$,200 students at the school—the only one 
of its kind in the world’s greatest industrial 
center, Detroit, Michigan, are apprentices 
sent here by the Joint Labor-Management 
Apprentice Committee. The tool and die 
makers locals of the Auto Workers, 155 and 
157, use the school exclusively for training 
apprentices. i 

Attendance Record High 

Despite the fact that the students come 
from every quarter of the sprawling metro- 
politan area and the semester is longer 
than that of a regular academic high school, 
the attendance record is the highest of any 
public school in the city. 

Part of the secret for this success formula 
is the school’s air of informality and the 
manner in which students learn by doing. 
Named for a practical mechanic, Wilbur 
Wright High School trains its graduates for 
practical jobs in about as practical a city 
as can be found on the globe. 

This pays off. The school has a place- 
ment service and most of the students are 
placed in jobs even before they graduate. 
They become eligible for co-op jobs in 
their last two years. An alternating system 
divides the student body into two groups 
and splits the 22-week semester into periods 
of two weeks each of shop work on an 
actual job or in the school shop and on 
related or academic subjects. 


Apprentice Training 

Through its six curriculums—manufac- 
turing, auto mechanics, electrical mainte- 
nance, power, trade drafting and business 
office practice—the school affords an oppor- 
tunity for boys to gain the technical knowl- 
edge and skills related to a given trade or 
occupation. 

Wilbur Wright’s principal, O. F. “Frank” 
Carpenter, justly regards his school, as one 
of the best examples of apprenticeship 
training in the world. If he has any prob- 
lems they are that space and facilities aren’t 
enough to accommodate a larger enroll- 
ment. 

The faculty of the school is composed of 
men who are members of the Detroit Fed- 
eration of Teachers. Most of them have 
had some experience in industry qualifying 
them as instructors in their fields. 

Working side by side with the students 
on projects, they establish a common 
ground and mutual understanding that is 
not always acquired in the usual academic 
school.—AFL-CIO News, January 21, 1956. 


NEW EXAM FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS 


An optional examination for prospective 
business teachers makes its first appearance 
with the nationwide administration of the 
National Teacher Examinations on Febru- 
ary 11. This 80-minute test is currently 
being developed by a committee nominated 
by the United Business Education Associa- 
tion that is working with the Test Develop- 
ment Department, Educational Testing 
Service. 

The addition of the business education 
examination brings to a total of ten the 
number of optional examinations available 
from ETS for specialized fields or levels 
of teaching. 
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Florida Vocational School 
Setting for Novel 


Miami Towers, a book for teen-agers by 


yNPUBL 
WHITE | 



















Harriett H. Carr, formerly editorial assig. jg %* the 
ant in the offices of the AMERICAN Voc, jmittee met 
TIONAL JOURNAL, is slated for release py (port '© © r 
Macmillan on March 13. ‘i thin a 

This is Miss Carr’s fifth book to reach g§veWs of . 
the market, and she has two others sched. je 1 2¢S a 
uled for release in late 1956 and 1957 mcuairmen 0 
Three of her books, Gravel Gold, Where Mrse™ the 1 
the Turnpike Starts, and Against the Wing ¥§} © ll p 
are historical novels. A fourth Borghild, % ‘¥° Lite 
a story of a modern girl, won a Junio; Hee, 
Literary Guild award. what the 1 

Miami Towers has for its setting, for the I. Vocatt 
most part, the Lindsey Hopkins Vocationa| aid the 
School, Miami, where Miss Carr spent two should hav 
weeks acquiring the necessary background, RU? Lol 

The story is one of two teen-aged sisters Feet 





who are making a new home in Miami 
The younger, 17-year-old Karla, finds satis. 
faction in her vocational school activities 
and makes an easy adjustment to her new 
surroundings. The elder, moody Lynn, 
partially crippled by polio before she com 
pleted high school, has a more difficult time 





ing. 








Cong. 





























in becoming adjusted, but she too finds Bee L. 
eventual happiness in a vocational school — 
group that helped solve her problem. handles a 
Education 
has playec 
Two Adult Conferences tional ed 
In St. Louis gol 
ongres 
November 10 to 13 were the dates of two & with - R 
national adult education associations’ con- J yorth Ge 
ferences. The National Association of Pub- B the gift 
lic School Adult Educators (NAPSAE) held & yocationz 
its third annual conference and the Aduli AVA P 
Education Association of the USA (AEA) Mobley, ; 
held its fifth annual conference. Both con- omasks | 
ferences were held in St. Louis, Missouri. fa Si 
The Role of the Public School Adult ten 4 
Educator was the theme of NAPSAE con Beither . 
ference and several general sessions and Boo4q adu 
numerous discussion groups of interest t0 & note it 
public school adult educators were held. § ine econ 
NAPSAE President, R. J. Pulling, who is In his 
also Chief, Bureau of Adult Education, New th lo 
York State Department of Education, ad- ptr die 
dressed a general session. eins 





The AEA conference had as its theme 
Adult Education’s Role in Development of 
the Community. The four general sessions 
and 20 study groups considered the various 
aspects of this theme in their discussions. 
The continuing panel method was used in 
the first and second general sessions with 
two of the five member panel presenting 
addresses at one session and the other men- 
bers serving as interrogators. At the next 
sessions the process was reversed. Moderato! 
of the panel was H. Curtis Mial, Executive 
Director, New York State Citizens’ Council, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

At the third general session questions 
raised in the 20 study groups were con- 
sidered by the panel. Dr. Cyril O. Houle, 
Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, addressed the fourth general session 
on the topic The Future of Adult Educa- 
tion in Development of the Community. At 
the same general session Dr. Earnest Brand. 
enburg, Assistant Dean, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, presented a camera talk 
on the subject Adult Education Makes a 
Difference in St. Louis. 

Many practical arts and vocational edu- 
cation people were in attendance at the two 
conferences.—WALTER C. BROowN, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 
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ith Vocational Education 


UNPUBLICIZED VIEWS, 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


views of the delegates. 5. Science and 


These dissents had been filed by various strengthening of instruction in these basic 


thairmen of the discussion tables. They rep- subjects.” 
resent the views of either an entire table of 
\) or 11 persons, or the views of just one 
or two people at the table. 

Here, in descending order of stress, is 


what the minority reports deal with: accidents. 


|. Vocational education. Eighteen tables Other minority views hold that economy 
aid the final report of the conference rather than lavishness in school construc- 
should have given greater emphasis on edu- tion is needed; that schools for Army offi- 
cers’ children overseas should meet mini- 
9. School libraries. “These facilities should mum standards; and that there is 
system of segregated 


ation for earning a living. 


be a mandatory part of every school build- waste in the dual 
ing.” schools.” 


Cong. Lanham Presents Gavel to 
Cong. Fogarty for AVA 


John E. Fogarty, U. S. Representative from Rhode Island's 
Second District and Chairman of the House Subcommittee that 
handles appropriations for the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare, was recognized for the important role he 
has played in recent years in the expansion of programs of voca- 
tional education in the U. S. in ceremonies on Capitol Hill, 
January 25. 

Congressman Henderson Lanham of Georgia presented Fogarty 
with a Reynolds aluminum alloy gavel made by students in the 
North Georgia Trade and Vocational School, Clarksville, Georgia. 
The gift was an expression of appreciation from the American 
Vocational Association. 

AVA President J. F. Ingram, and Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, also participated in the brief program. Dr. Mobley added 
remarks to the occasion and presented Fogarty with an additional 
gift—a similarly student-made, aluminum alloy steak hammer. Dr. 
Mobley said that Fogarty’s deep interest in and support of the 
further development of vocational programs helps both youth 
and adults in the acquisition of skills and knowledge that will 
make it possible for them to serve in jobs that are important to 
the economic security of the nation. 

In his presentation statement Congressman Lanham referred 
to the long record of support that Georgia legislators have offered 
vocational education. All national legislation for the program 
has been authored by at least one Georgia congressman. 
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3. Visual aids. “Should be adopted as a 
teaching requirement.” 

4. The U. S. Office of Education. 

When the White House Conference Com- table wanted this agency to have a larger 
nittee met on January 16 to draft its final role in educational affairs; another table 
s ort to the President, it had for attention suggested the Office “dramatize the attrac- 
, thin folder that contained the minority tveness of teaching as a career. 


6. Safety. An appeal for the teaching of 
safety was justified on the basis that “two 
out of five children who die are killed in 





Idaho Appropriates 
Funds for 
Area Vocational Schools 


A contract for a new trade and industrial 
education building costing $425,000 at 
Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho, was 
let in November, 1955. Funds for the build- 
ing were made available by direct appro- 
priation of the 1955 session of the Idaho 
Legislature. The new building will provide 
additional and improved facilities for this 
area vocational school which presently em- 
ploys 19 trade instructors for 15 different 
trades and enrolls some 325 students. 


The realization of this new building is a 
result of cooperation between state and local 
trade and industrial staffs with industry 
through the media of a state advisory com- 
mittee and local advisory committees. 


Roy F. Christensen is Director of the ex- 
panding area vocational school. Sam Glenn 
is State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education for Idaho. This new building 
represents a “feather in the hat” for both 
Christensen and Glenn. 





Above, Congressman John E. Fogarty, 
R. |., accepts an aluminum alloy gavel, 
made by students in the North Georgia 
Trade and Vocational School, Clarks- 
ville, from Cong. Henderson L. Lanham, 
Georgia, who made the presentation in 
behalf of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. At right is J. F. Ingram, 1956 
AVA President, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Left, the House Subcommittee that han- 
dles appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education and 
Welfare. L. to r.: Ben F. Jensen, lowa; 
T. Millet Hand, N. J.; John Taber, 
N.Y.; Robert Moyer, Clerk; John E. 
Fogarty, R.1.; Chairman; Antonio M. 
Fernandez, N. M.; Henderson Lanham, 
Ga.; and Winfield K. Denton, Ind. The 
photograph by Jim Weber, Ransdell, 
was taken in the committee room on 
Capitol Hill in Washington, D. C., where 
the subcommittee convents, Jan. 25th. 
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More Convention 
Kudos! 


“On behalf of the National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers Association I wish to 
commend you and the members of your 
committee for your part in planning and 
conducting our AVA convention. The con- 
vention operated very smoothly and every- 
one was well taken care of.” — ROBERT 
Howey, President, National Vocational Ag- 
ricultural Teachers’ Association, Inc. 

AVA 

“I thought the Convention this year was 
the best yet. I know what a job it was for 
you and your staff to put it on. Congratu- 
lations to you all!’”—Bonarp S. WILSON, Co- 
ordinator of Field Development, Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A. 

———— AV A ————— 

“I want to congratulate you upon the ex- 
cellent convention. . . The general meetings 
were far better than usual with much ac- 
claim being given to the main speakers on 
the program. Your batting average was 
very high.”—Roy G. FA.es, Chief, Bureau 
of Industrial Arts Education, The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 

-AVA——— 

“This letter is to express my thanks and 
appreciation for a fine convention at At- 
lantic City.”—FLoyp P. GEHRES, Supervisor, 
Vocational Trade & Industrial Education, 
Lee H. Edwards High School, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

———AVA—— 

“I am writing to tell you that I think the 
Program Committee should be highly com- 
mended for the excellent program which 
was arranged for the two general meetings, 
also the program for the banquet. The 
speakers selected for these meetings were 
outstanding and the reports from youth 
were refreshing. Another AVA Convention 
has been a success and all who had anything 
to do with it should be congratulated.”— 
J. WARREN SMITH, Director, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruction, 
State of North Carolina. 


AVA 

“The twenty people from West Virginia 
who attended the Atlantic City meeting 
agree that the 49th Convention was one of 
the best on record. All phases of the Con- 
vention were well planned and carried out 
on schedule. We commend you, the mem- 
bers of your staff, and the Atlantic City 
Committees for an excellent Convention.”— 
Joun M. Lowe, State Director, Division of 
Vocational Education, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 














AVA——— 
“Concerning the recent AVA Convention, 
I considered it a most stimulating expe- 
rience and definitely one of the highlights 
of my young college career. One thing I 
shall always remember about it was meet- 
ing so many wonderful people, not only 
from New Jersey and the surrounding 
states, but from throughout our vast coun- 
try. It was extremely satisfying being in- 
troduced to such prominent members of 
their respective fields as well as it was 
gratifying to address them at the First Gen- 
eral Session. I would like to express my 
gratitude to the officers of the AVA for 
their gracious invitation and for their kind 
gestures which made my stay at Atlantic 
City a fruitful one.”—Ropert DeFuccio, 
Oswego State College, Oswego, New York. 
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How the States 
Are Doing in AVA 
Memberships .. . 


As of January 27, 1956 two states have 
surpassed both their potentials and their 
last year’s total of AVA memberships. They 
are Nevada and Wyoming. 

Oklahoma has passed its potential in 
AVA membership. 

Alabama, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and North Dakota 
have surpassed last year’s membership total. 

AVA 

New members of the AVA Home Eco- 
nomics Education Executive Council 
are Catherine Dicks, New Mexico; Muriel 
G. McFarland, Indiana; Mrs. Arline Tilton, 
Rhode Island; Alma Keys, Arkansas; Helea 
Walker, Illinois; Julia Clark, Tennessee; 
Betty Lou Hoffman, Montana; Rosa Loving, 
Virginia; Blanche Portwood, Oklahoma; and 
Floride Moore, Georgia. 

AVA 

The Los Angeles County Industrial 
Education Association continues to break 
previous membership records through a 100 
per cent school membership program. 

Schools in the Los Angeles County Area 
are encouraged to enlist all of their shop 
personnel, whereupon the school receives a 
colorful 100 per cent membership certificate 
which is suitable for framing. 


The 1956 AVA 
Convention Program Chairmen 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
F. J. KonEcNy 

Assistant Supervisor T & I 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Drawer BB, Capitol Station 

Austin 11, Texas 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


JouHN R. WALDECK 

Supervisor, Division of Distributive 
Education 

The State Board for Vocational Education 

210 State Office Building 

Denver 2, Colorado 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
H. H. Lonpon 

Professor of Industrial Education 
College of Education 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

ALTA S. MOTTER 

Associate Professor in Home Economics 
Education 

107 Gwynn Hall 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ARNOLD CONDON 

Professor of Business Education 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 

GUIDANCE 

GrEorGE E. Mowrer, Director 
Guidance Services 


State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
CARL M. Humpurey, Director 
Agricultural Education 


State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 








NEW STATE 
OFFICERS 


ALABAMA 

Agriculture: J. J. Lewis, Boluntsyilj. 
Pres.; F. R. McCreary, Uriah, Sec.-Tyex 
Home Economics: Mrs. Bernice S. Phillips 
Winfield, President; Mary Larkin, Alabam; 
College, Treasurer. Trades & Industrig. 
John B. Gibson, Gadsden, President; £, 3 
Snell, Leeds, Secretary-Treasurer. Rehabil, 
tation and Crippled Children: J. C. Hig. 
don, Decatur, President; Margaret Steven; 
Decatur, Secretary-Treasurer. 
DELAWARE 
Mrs. Mildred Snowberger, President; Georg 
W. Bowen, Vice President; Mrs. Mildred \ 
Aird, Secretary; Samuel F. Simmons, Trex. 
urer. 
OHIO 
Paul P. Mechling, President; Mrs. Orpha 
Palmer, Vice President; Ralph J. Woodin 
Executive Secretary; William B. Logan 
Membership Secretary; Margaret Liggett 
Recording Secretary; Merle E. Strong, Trea. 
urer. Section Presidents: C. E. Beougher 
Agriculture; Leo Alkire, Distributive Edy. 
cation; Mrs. Orpha Palmer, Home £oo. 
nomics; Eugene E. Hart, Trade and Indw. 
trial Education. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Frank E. Supplee, President; Theodore 
Guth, President-Elect; Kenneth Pfeiffer 
Vice President; Dr. Raymond W. Morgan 
Secretary; Robert S. Evans, Treasurer; ] 
Marie Prather, Past President. 





From the Nation’s Capital 
(Continued from page 3) 


sult, the lazy members of the early colony 
did little work. Captain John Smith soon 
put a stop to this. He decreed that “onl 
those who work shall eat.” The Jamestown 
settlement was the first attempt at socialism 
in this country. It failed. 


The United States has become the mos 
productive and powerful nation in the his- 
tory of mankind because through the year 
people have been rewarded for outstanding 
and superior performance. If we are to 
follow the American way in the field of 
education, we must demand that promotion 
and increased salaries for teachers and off: 
cials be based largely on_ performance. 
Salary schedules based only on credits 
accumulated and time served are not in 
keeping with the best American traditions. 


Let’s insist that performance be an in- 
portant factor in establishing the salary of 
teachers and officials. 


Much of the future of America is de: 
pendent on the leadership in the public 
and private educational institutions of our 
country. We cannot attract competent peo- 
ple or hold them in the profession unless 
salary increases are based, at least in patt, 
on performance. We must find ways to pa\ 
decent salaries and provide other benefits 
comparable with salarieg; and benefits for 
others in similar work. 


Are salary schedules for vocational teach- 
ers in your state and or community based 
in part on performance? 


= 


Executive Secretary and 
Editor-in-Chief 
American Vocational Association 
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PERSONALS 


t, C. Comstock 





_ Goes to Iraq 
bane Ernest C. Comstock resigned from his 
stries position as Colorado State Director of Voca- 
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ional Education in January to accept an 
asignment with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration as Education Advisor 
in Technical Education, Baghdad, Irag. 

Mr. and Mrs. Comstock left the U. S. 
february 3 to go to Iraq for two years. 
Mr. Comstock will serve as advisor to the 
jaq Minister of Education on all phases 
of technical education in Iraq schools, in- 
duding colleges and institutes. He will be 
sponsible for training and supervising 
Iraq educational officials who will be en- 
ged in the revision of the school system 
there. Chief purposes of the new system 
will be to include manual education in all 
primary and intermediate schools and to 
develop and implement programs of techni- 
al education in secondary and specialized 
technical schools; to organize and conduct 
programs of teacher education; and to co- 
ordinate plans for new facilities. 

Mr. Comstock served in 1955 as Secre- 
ary-Treasurer of the National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Education. 
He was elected Vice President at the 1955 
AVA Convention in Atlantic City. 

A Life Member of the AVA, he went to 
Japan in 1952 on an assignment for the 
Civil Educational and Information Section 
of the U. S. Army. 


William G. Flannery, Colorado State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion is currently serving as Acting State 
Director of Vocational Education. 



















Blanche Nechanicky Plans 
Cultural and Professional 
Improvement Holiday 


Blanche Nechanicky, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, has planned a Cultural and 
Professional Improvement Holiday Abroad 
for persons in vocational and practical arts 
education for the summer of 1956. The pro- 
gram was planned in cooperation with the 
State University of New York (State Teach- 
ers’ College, Buffalo) and Simmons Tours, 
Inc., in New York City. 

The group will leave New York City by 
ar on July 2 and visit Ireland, England, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria and 
Italy, returning to New York by air on 
August 25. The program will include sight- 
seeing in the important cities, visits to some 
of the famous technical schools and inspira- 
tional museumss, visits to internationally 
known industries, attendance at the opera 
in Paris and Rome, as well as the famous 
music festival in Salzburg, excursions on the 
lakes and in the mountains of Switzerland, 
a visit to the French Riviera and shopping 
in the best sections of London, Paris, 
Viena, Florence and Rome. 


During the third and fourth weeks of 
the trip the group will attend a seminar at 
the International School in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Here in one of the world’s greatest 
international centers participants will live 


{0 gain a greater insight and understanding 
of the problems of the world. The seminar 
program will include a speaker each day 
from one of the International Organiza- 
tions. There will also be an_ interesting 
social and extra-curricular program. Two 
Units of graduate or undergraduate credit 
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for two weeks with people of other cultures. 


Mrs. Comstock joins 
her husband, Ernest 
C. Comstock in a 
farewell to their many 
friends throughout 
the country as they 
stopped in for a visit 
at AVA headquart- 
ers in Washington, 
D. C., en route to 
Baghdad, Iraq. 
Photo by Ransdell, 


see story opposite. 


will be granted for the seminar, one of three 
courses given at the International School 
by the University of the State of New York. 
Dr. Emerson Neuhardt, Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts Education at State Teachers’ 
College, Buffalo, is the director of the six 
weeks’ summer program. 

Miss Nechanicky has visited all the coun- 
tries whcih are included on the itinerary. 
She is planning many program features not 
commonly offered to regular tourists. One 
of special interest to women will be at- 
tendance at a French Coutourier fashion 
showing in Paris. A more detailed itinerary 
and program may be obtained by writing 
to her at the State Education Department, 
23 South Pearl Street, Albany. 


The cost of the eight week holiday with 
53 days in Europe is $1448. This includes 
everything from New York July 2 to New 
York August 25 except for major meals in 
London, Paris and Rome where it was be- 
lieved persons would want to visit famous 
restaurants of their own choice. Beverages, 
are not included with meals in Europe. 

Early registration is important in order 
to obtain a place for participation. A de- 
posit of $100 is required. 


AVA 


Mrs. Sarah Milnes Sipe, Berryville, Va., 
has been appointed District Supervisor, 
School Lunch Program, Virginia State 
Home Economics Education Service, Rich- 
mond. In her new capacity she serves as a 
resource aid to local school divisions in the 
supervision of the school lunch program 
in the public schools of Virginia’s Valley 
District. 





AVA—— 


Mrs. Helen C. Hopper, Virginia Assist- 
ant State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, wrote to AVA _ headquarters 
shortly after she returned from the 1955 
AVA Convention where she accepted an 
AVA Life Membership from the Virginia 
Home Economics Association. 

Mrs. Hopper said: “I have today received 
my Life Membership pin. Let me say how 
much I appreciate this honor conferred 
upon me which was made possible by the 
American Vocational Association. - 

“This award represents to me an ex- 
pression of the wonderful loyalty to and 
belief in vocational education which the 
members of the Virginia Home Economics 
Association demonstrate in so many ways. 
Whatever has been accomplished in our 
home economics education program in the 





state is due to the contribution of each and 
every teacher through her work with youth 
and adults. We are all proud to be a part 
of vocational education which is so firmly 
rooted in the well being of all our people.” 


Harry Applegate 
Of Oklahoma 
Directs DECA 


The Chairman of the Board of DECA 
has announced the appointment of Harry 
A. Applegate as Executive Secretary of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America, 
succeeding George M. Stone, who resigned 
to accept an appointment as Director of 
Education, National Sales Executives, New 
York City. 

Mr. Applegate left his post as Specialist, 
Business and Industrial Services, Extension 
Division, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
to report for his new assignment in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 1, 1955. 

He is well qualified for the important 
job of representing DECA in the nation’s 
capital. 

With a BS in Commerce, and an MS in 
Education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
he has done post graduate work at Okla- 
homa A & M. He taught for a year as a 
student instructor in accounting and sales- 
manship, KSTC; for four years as Coordi- 
nator of DE, Capitol Hill Senior High 
School, Oklahoma City; and for one year 
as an adult education specialist, Extension 
Division, The University of Oklahoma. 

His business experience includes four and 
a half years with the J. C. Penney Co., Em- 
poria, Kansas, and two and a half years at 
the Baird Funeral Home and Home Fur- 
nishing Co., Eureka, Kansas. 


Mr. Applegate is a member of the NEA, 
the OEA, the AVA, the OVA, Pi Omega Pi 
(national honorary educational society) . 
He has served as President of the Oklahoma 
City Classroom Teachers Association; Vice 
President, DE Coordinators, Oklahoma: 
Vice President for DE, Oklahoma Executive 
Committee and Advisory Council for Voca- 
tional Education; Chairman, Public Rela- 
tions Committee for DE, Oklahoma; and 
Head, Vocational Department, Capitol Hill 
Senior High. 

—-AVA 


You can come down a ladder much faster 
than you can climb one.Teacher Tipper 


The road to success is dotted with many 
tempting parking places.Teacher Tipper 
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WHO IS AVA 
NO. 30,000?? 

Somewhere today sits AVA’s No. 30,000 
member for 1956. And the JOURNAL wants 
to know, who are you? 

We can tell you this. You’re someone who 
has not yet joined for 1956 but, in order to 
claim your No. 30,000 you'll join soon! 
That’s al lwe know so far. 

We're keeping in close check with AVA’s 
membership rolls that now total some 
27,000 for ’56. We'll watch daily until we 
see you, sir or ma’am, take your place. 

When you do you'll hear from us because 
we want to describe you, and the state 
secretary-treasurer who submits your name 
and dues, to the JOURNAL readership. Join 
AVA today for ’56, No. 30,000! We're 
anxious to know who you are! 


First Class 
Reunites 


Eight of the ten members of the first 
(1919) graduating class of the Middlesex 
County Vocational School in Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, held a reunion November 19, 
1955. The Middlesex County Vocational 
School system, founded in 1914, was the 
first system of county vocational schools in 
the United States so the history of the Class 
of 1919 has special significance. 

The following members of the class were 
present: ; 

Philip C. Muccilli, of Dunellen, N. J., 
Production Manager of the National Lead 
Company and a present member of the 
Board of Education of the Middlesex Coun- 
ty Vocational and Technical High Schools; 

George T. Dover, of Fords, N. J., Plant 
Manager, General Cable Company, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; 

George A. Hospidor, of Washington, 
D. C., lawyer (who put himself through 
law school by working nights at his machin- 
ist trade) ; 

Theodore Von Daggenhausen, of Metu- 
chen, N. J., part-owner and operator of 
Arcy Plastics, Woodbridge, N. J.; 

Michael Marenchic, of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., machinist, Certified Metal Company, 
Newark, N. J.; 

George Kurica, of Keyport, N. J., owner 
and operator of the Dutch Motel; 

John Igromola, of Oceanport, N. J., own- 
er and operator of Oceanport Barber Shop; 

Helge C. Westergaard, Maintenance Me- 
chanic, Weehawken, N. J 

Efforts to locate the remaining members 
of the class were unsuccessful. They are 
Joseph Yaros, and George J. Buber. 

The only two surviving members of the 
original faculty of the school were present 
at the reunion. 

John M. Shoe, of Fords, N. J., first Prin- 
cipal of the school, served the school sys- 
tem from 1916 until his retirement in 1947. 
The men of the graduating class took spe- 
cial pride in honoring Mr. Shoe. 

Joseph Tatton, of Metuchen, N. J., who 
was a teacher at the school from 1918 until 
his retirement in 1951, was present and 
honored by the class. 

Other guests were Dr. Albert E. Jochen, 
present Assistant State Commissioner in 
charge of Vocational Education, and a 
teacher, Assistant Director, and Director of 
the Middlesex County Vocational and Tech- 
nical High Schools from 1929 until 1954, 
and Dr. Burr D. Coe, present Director of 
the school system. 

AVA—— 

Professor Ray E. Haines of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, School of 
Education, New York University, is retiring 
at the end of this school year and will be 
honored at a dinner March 23. 
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AVA RECOGNIZES 
FIVE EDUCATORS 


Presented here are the inscriptions that 
appeared on the outstanding service cer- 
tificates presented to five educators at the 
AVA Awards Session, Atlantic City, Dec. 9. 


To Lewis A. Wilson in recognition of 
his distinguished service as a teacher, a 
teacher trainer, a state director and a com- 
missioner of education and for his dynamic 
leadership which he used always to cham- 
pion vocational education for his state, his 
nation and his world. 


To Druzilla Crary Kent in recognition 
of her outstanding contribution in estab- 
lishing the place of homemaking education 
in the secondary schools of the southern 
states; in the development of young women 
for leadership positions; and in expending 
interest and abilities to carry on studies 
important to the further development of 
vocational education in her state and the 
nation. 


To Frank B. Cale in recognition of his 
distinguished service as a teacher, a super- 
visor, and a state director of vocational 
education, and in recognition of his skillful 
leadership ability, which has been influen- 


' 


The first graduating class of the Midd 
Amboy, N. J., shown above in 1919 an 
1955. Seen in the same order (except for 





1 
4 





tial with state and national leaders, and 
which has helped materially to further the 
cause of vocational education in his State 
and the nation. 


_To M. D. Collins in recognition of his 
vigorous leadership as a state superinteng, 
ent and state director of vocational edu, 
tion and of his influence on state and 
national leaders which has helped mate;;, 
ally to further the cause of Vocational 
education in his native state and the nation 


To James C. Woodin in recognition ¢ 
his constant faith in the objectives of Vora. 
tional and practical arts education; of }; 
significant contribution to the developmen; 
of a more useful education for all; anj 
for his inspiring leadership in his com, 
munity, his state and his nation. 


Harold Byram Goes to Cuba 


Harold M. Byram will be on leave fron 
Michigan State University for a three-month 
period, beginning the first of February, 1 
serve with the International Cooperatio; 
Administration. His assignment will be t 
Santa Clara, Las Villas, Cuba, where he will 
serve as educational consultant to the Uni. 
versity of Santa Clara, in re-orienting the 
curriculum and program of study of the 
School of Agriculture. 


lesex County Vocational School in Perth 
d below, as gathered for their reunion in 
the two missing members) they are: stand- 


ing, |. to r., Philip C. Muccilli, (Yaros and Buber absent in 1955), Helge Wester- 
gaard, Theo. Von Daggenhausen, Michael Marenchic; seated, I. to r.: John Igromola, 
George Doner, John Shoe (first principal), George Hospidor, and George Kurico. 
The story, showing how these men made use of their vocational training, is opposite. 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


GENERAL 
School Board-Superintendent Relation- 
ships. American Association of School 


Administrators, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1956. 502 pages, $5.00. 

This 34th AASA _ yearbook considers 
ghool board-superintendent relationships 
and lists the current roster of members. 

AVA 

The Development of Academic Freedom 
in the United States, by Richard Hofstadter 
and Walter P. Metzger. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Morningside Heights, New 
York 27, N. Y., 1956. 527 pages, $5.50. 

The evolution of academic freedom is 
covered here from the achievements of 
medieval masters up to the present day. 
This work grew out of the activities of the 
American Academic Freedom Project spon- 
sred by the Louis M. Rabinowitz Founda- 
tion. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Can We Solve The Farm Problem? by 
Murray R. Benedict. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1956. 601 pages, $5.00. 

Controversial topics and an overall view 
of the government’s relation to agriculture 
are covered in this comprehensive analysis 
of federal aid to agriculture. Included are 
the recommendations of a special Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Policy appointed by 
the publishers to consider steps that should 
now be taken in the interests both of farm- 
ers and of the country as a whole. 


AVA 

Better Farm Management, by Frank P. 
King and L. S. Hardin. Turner E. Smith & 
Co., 441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., 1956. 436 pages, $3.95. 

After an initial discussion of the resources 
necessary for successful farming, this text 
moves quickly into the vital problems of 
management. 





GUIDANCE 

SRA 1956 Educational Catalog. Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill., 1956. 112 pages, free. 

AVA 

What Becomes of the Trade School Gradu- 
ate. Prepared by Carl E. Herrick and Leslie 
J. Nutting for the Graduate-Placement 
Study Committee of the North Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference for Trade and Industrial 
Education conducted by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 71 pages. 

This graduate placement record for the 
class of 1953 includes information from all 
states in the North Atlantic Region except 
Maine. The study shows a relatively higher 
percentage of placement in occupations for 
which the graduates were trained than in 
previous years. 





AVA 
Employment Certificates—Help You Help 
Youth. Bulletin 183, U. S$. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 1955. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 23 pages. 








AVA 

Vocational Interest Measurement by John 
G. Darley and Theda Hagenah. University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn., 
1956. 279 pages, $5.00. 

The authors discuss the meaning of work 
and jobs in our society, and deal with the 
structure of interests, interest patterns. They 
outline a normative framework for their 
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system of analysis, discuss personality fac- 
tors as related to interests, and review the- 
ories of origin and development of interests. 


AVA 





What to Read Guide of Occupational | 
Bibliographies, by Robert Shosteck. B'nai | 


B'rith Vocational Bureau, 1129 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 1956. 
180 pages. 

A complete guide to current literature on 
400 leading job fields is embodied here. 
Conveniently arranged and coded according 
to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
116 different reading lists are perforated for 
easy tear-out. 





AVA 
The Teacher and Motivation by Ralph 
Garry. Topics for Teachers, Vol. 5, No. 2, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1955. 4 pages, 
free. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

The Diabetic’s Cookbook, by Clarice B. 
Strachan. The Medical Arts Publishing 
Foundation, Houston, Tex., 1955. Distrib- 








uted by the University of Texas Press, Aus- | 


tin, Tex. 303 pages, $6.50. 


Created by the mother of a diabetic, the 
recipes included here have been proved over 
a period of 14 years. Every recipe shows | 
the total amounts of carbohydrates, pro- | 


teins, and fats as well as the caloric value. 


AVA: 

Education for Homemaking in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of the United States. Special 
Series No. 4, prepared in the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education, by Berenice Mallory and Mary 
L. Buffum. Available from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 





Office, Washington 25, D. C. 32 pages, 30 


cents. 
——AVA—— 


Management for Better Living, by Mary | 


Catharine Starr. D. C. Heath & Co., 285 


Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 451 pages, | 


$3.80. 

Announced by the publishers as the first 
secondary school text devoted entirely to 
home management, this work applies man- 
agement principles to all areas of a well 
planned homemaking program. 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 

Practical Training Manual, Howard W. 
Sams & Co.. Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 1955. 
Television Series Volume L, Basic Tele- 
vision, ED-21. 304 pages, $5.00. 

——-— AVA 

Limiters and Clippers, Review Series No. 
166-6. John F. Rider Publishers, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1956. 64 
pages, $1.25. 

Topics covered here are arranged in logi- 
cal sequence from the simpler types of cir- 
cuits to the more complex evolutions re- 
quired for specialized application in speech 
clipping or in communications, television, 
radar, and amateur broadcasting. 
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LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 
Make Leather Purses, Belts, Billfolds 
Lp. Sa |\J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave. 
PASS |Department 5504, Chicago 24, Illinois 

FREE! Big Illustrated Do-It-Yourself | enn 
METALCRAFT CATALOG Rip 
Make Aluminum, Copper, Foil items 


J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave. | _.. 
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APPRENTICE AND OTHER 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


PORTLAND BOOK STORE 


412 S.W. 3rd Ave. Portland 4, Ore. 


“Fast Service Anywhere in 
the Northwest” 











A Vocational Project 

Build this Laboratory Tested 
Electrotimer. 

Complete Proiect: $5.00 
Circuit & Parts List only $1.00 
Write for FREE Catalog #4. 
20 Pages. 125 Projects 





Electrotimer 
HENRY FRANCIS PARKS LABORATORY 


104 S.E. 57th Ave. Portland 15, Oregon 

















NEW “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
FOLDER— | HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FREE The hotel and Institutional field offers un- 
usual opportunities today to men and wom- 

FOR YOUR |e", both young and mature. The Lewis 
GUIDANCE School—original and only school offering 
both resident and home study hotel training 

FILE courses—has prepared a FREE folder for 








Guidance Officers giving full details about 
this fascinating field. Write on your letterhead to: 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocation Guidance Div., Room BB-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 





QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


on LEATHER SUPPLIES 


Complete sup- 
plies leather, 
books, tools, 75 
locations coast- 
to-coast guar- 
antee faster 
service at low- 
er cost. 










Write For New Leathercraft 
gree Catalog No. 78. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. 





OLIVER Disk Sander 
help students do their best 


Every student in your 
shop needs this machine 
for straight line sanding, 
and for fitting small Pieces 
in cabinet work. In many 
shops it is also used for 
gtinding and finishing 
light metals. 
This handy Oliver has 
a 15” disk, with table that 
tilts 45° down, 25° up. 
Two gauges enable you to 
handle angular and cir- 
cular work without fuss. 
Angle adjustments have 
accurate graduations. Write 
for Bulletin No. 182D. 


Also available with 
convenient Belt 
Sanding or Grinding 

attachment. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Since 1890 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Servicing TV Sweep Systems, by Jesse 
Dines. Howard W. Sams & Co., Indianapo- 
lis 5, Ind., 1955. 212 pages, $2.75. 

The material offered here covers the 
function, operation, and _ troubleshooting 
analysis of the horizontal and vertical sweep 
systems in the television receiver. 





AVA 


Forging and Welding, by Robert E. 
Smith. McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, 
Tll., 1956. $3.50. 


Technical information, safe procedure, 
and quality of workmanship are presented 
concisely in this revised edition. 





AVA—— 


Practical Training Manual. Radio Series, 
Volume 1, Basic Radio, ED-1. Howard W. 
Sams & Co., Inc., Indianapolis 5, Ind., 1954. 
$5.00. 


Prepared from sets of lecture, shop and 
classroom material used successfully by one 
of the largest trade schools in the country, 
this manual is separated into 36 lessons. 
Each one covers a basic phase of radio 
study. 


AVA 





Dial Cord Stringing Guide, DC-5. Howard 
W. Sams & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
1955. $1.00. 


This manual is the fifth of the Dial Cord 
Stringing Guide series. It covers radio and 
tv receivers manufactured from 1953 
through mid-1955. 


Engineering Drawing and Geometry, by 
Raldolph P. Hoelscher and Clifford H. 


Springer. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
$8.00. 


This volume offers all of the material 
needed for course work in both engineering 
drawing and engineering geometry. Its pur- 
pose is to produce engineers rather than 
draftsmen. While building fundamental 
drafting skills it also stresses the develop- 
ment of clear thinking and good judgment 
as it underlines the importance of drafting 
as a means of communication. 


~~ = -AVA-—— 


Fundamentals of Machine Shop Practice, 
by Emanuele Stieri. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J., 1956. 322 pages, $5.00. 

This book has been prepared to serve 
not only beginners entering machine shop 
work but all of the machine tool trades. 
Illustrations and written instruction are 
combined so as to present in psychological 
sequence materials of value. 


——-AVA-—— 


Light, an Aid to Sight. Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 8 pages. Single 
copies, free. Quantity copies, $2 per 
hundred. 


Pocket sized and attractively printed in 
two colors, this new folder presents up-to- 
date information and advice on home light- 
ing. It was prepared by the BLBS Home 
Lighting Education Committee and _ re- 
viewed before publication by vision 
authorities. 















Manual Detailing 
Art Preparation for 
Process Printing 
Now Available 

















Vocational education and _ industria 
art instructors who teach screen proces 
printing now have an opportunity to 
obtain a manual outlining the prepara. 
tion of art for reproduction by the 
screen process method. This special aiq 
has been prepared by the Vocational 
Development Committee of the Screen 
Process Printing Association, Interna. 
tional. 


























“This manual outlines the work to be} 
done by the artist and the layout man] 
when a job is to be reproduced by screen 
process. It describes the factors that must 
be considered when any one of the three 
stencil methods (knife-cut, tusche, and 
photographic) are to be employed in 
running the job,” states Mr. Bert Zahn, 
General Manager, and Committee Chair. 
man, Graphic Arts Division, The 
Glidden Company. 












Copies of this aid on artwork prep. 
aration already have been distributed to 
teachers who receievd the first edition 
of the original teaching manual, entitled 
“Screen Process Printing.” Any teacher 
who has not received a copy should 
contact the SPPA, International Execu- 
tive Office at 549 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. All requests should 
be on official school stationery. 







































| CAN 1 BE AN 


Office Worbor? 




















Fourth in the popular General Motors Guidance 
Series is a newly published 32-page booklet 
entitled, ‘Can I Be an Office Worker?” 

This handsomely illustrated booklet is designed 
to be of aid to teachers 
in business and commer- 
cial subjects, as well as 
to guidance counselors of 
students starting their 
high school work. 

It outlines various office 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
without charge. 


NAME 


Just Published— A New General Motors Guidance Booklet 


‘*‘CAN I BE AN OFFICE WORKER?’’ 
Available in classroom quantities without charge 
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Educational Relations Section, Public Relations Staff 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, Detroit 2, Michigan 










jobs—discusses duties, planning and preparation, 
personal qualities, chances for advancement. 
Special emphasis is placed on the fields of stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, business machine operation, 
general clerical work. 

Like the first three booklets in this series—“‘Can 
I Be an Engineer?”—“‘Can I Be a Craftsman?”— 
and “Can I Get the Job?”—the most recent publi- 
cation is objective, noncommercial and practical. 


A coupon is attached for your convenience in 
ordering classroom quantities without charge. 


copies of ‘Can I Be an Office Worker?” postpaid, 
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SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


(Please Print) 











ZONE 


STATE. 





These booklets are intended for use in the following courses: 
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